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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


e 
January-February 1956 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
ROLE TAKING, GROUP STATUS, 
AND GROUP FORMATION* 


REED M. POWELL AND ASSOCIATES** 
University of Oklahoma 


The purpose of this investigation is to gain greater insight into the 
dynamics of informal group relationships. The empirical contributions 
of Moreno, Lewin, Sherif, Whyte, Jennings, and others have greatly 
enlarged the field of understanding in this area. One of the most signif- 
icant results has been the discovery of a general tendency in informal 
group situations for some individuals to emerge into positions of leader- 
ship while others slip into isolation. Recently, considerable research has 
been focused upon the nature of informal group leadership and isolation. 
However, there remain a number of unresolved questions relative to 
group formation and the status positions of individuals within the in- 
formal grouping. 

Some of these questions are: What factors are basically related to 
informal group leadership and isolation? Are rejected individuals neces- 
sarily committed to permanent isolation? Is a leader always a leader? 
In a group situation consisting only of individuals who are leaders or 
who are isolates, will it be possible for them to develop an integrated 
social structure with differentiated status positions ? 

Along these lines Jennings states, ““I'ry to divide up the unchosen 
students so that not more than two at the most will be in each working 
group of six or more, and give each the most advantageous interpersonal 





*This study was carried out under the joint auspices of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Oklahoma and the U.S. Naval Air Technical 
Training Command. Acknowledgments are made to Comdr. H, D. O'Neill, 
Lieut. Comdr. J. M. Meyers, C.P.O., T. H. Rummage, and to the many other 
officers and enlisted men who cooperated in the study. 

**The research staff consisted of R. M. Powell and the following group of 
students: D. L. Zink, J. L. Miller, M. B. Fisher, C. B. Bronaugh, R. T, Kozel, 
R. Kyler, L. M. Wilson, A. L. Neas, H. L. Nash, H. Merriott, D. L. Mackler, 
M. L. Hall, G. L. Gilmour, A. P. Hammond, C. R. Biles. While all the above 
group participated in the project, only R. M. Powell, D, L. Zink, and J. L. 
Miller are responsible for this report. 
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surroundings that the total situation permits. What this means in terms 
of group structure, then, is that there should always be a few highly 
chosen students and roughly the same number of unchosen individuals 
on each committee, and that there should be at least as many students 
of average sociometric position as of the other two groups combined.’”! 

Jennings follows the approach of analyzing behavior characteristics. 
Maas, on the other hand, suggests that one’s behavior with others and 


one’s perception of their behavior are closely related, and that group life 


depends partly upon the nature of the leader’s perceptions of members’ 
behavior in the group. 

The means whereby an individual gains a perception of appropriate 
behavioral responses and an insight into the desires and needs of other 
group members is provided by the Cooley-Mead theoretical framework. 
Cooley, through “the looking-glass self,’’ and Mead, through the concept 
of role taking, provided theoretical mechanisms whereby an individual 
might accurately perceive his situation and the appropriateness of his 
projected behavioral responses from the standpoint of others. ‘Io the 
extent that an individual is able accurately to perceive himself from the 
others’ point of view, he is enabled to react in a manner acceptable to 
the group and, in so doing, enhance his status. It is to the end of 
empirically testing this role-taking concept relative to individual status 
positions within the group, and to answering the questions set forth 
concerning group formation among leaders and isolates, that the objec- 
tives of this study were formulated. 

OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of this study are: 

(1) to determine the relationship existing between role-taking ability 
and group status among a company of Naval trainees; (2) to discover 
whether or not an informal social structure will emerge among an 
experimental grouping of highly chosen individuals and among a similar 
grouping of isolated or rejected persons when placed in a situation in- 
volving the partial segregation of one group from the other and from 
the remainder of the company; and (3) to ascertain what relationship 


may exist between role-taking ability and group status within the ex- 
perimental groupings if an informal social structure does evolve. 


PROCEDURE 


The experiment. A company of enlisted Naval trainees engaged in 
the NATTC program was selected for the experiment. During a period 





1 Helen Hall Jennings, Soctometry in Group Relations (American Council 
on Education, 1947), p. 55. 
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of investigation and observation immediately preceding the experiment, 
trainees from other companies were interviewed. On the basis of initial 
and subsequent interviews, a questionnaire was formulated, pretested, 
and altered through seven drafts. Among the items included were five 
sociometric questions which determined the choice and rejection rela- 
tionships of the men. These sociometric criteria were built around free 
time, bunkmate, future assignment, section leader, and confidence situa- 
tions. 

Role-taking test questions were formulated around the bunkmate and 
section leader criteria and required the informants to appraise the re- 
actions of other men of the company in relation to themselves. This in- 
volved their placing themselves in the role of the others and reacting to 
themselves as others would. Their adeptness at role taking was deter- 
mined by the degree of accuracy to which they were able to perceive 
others’ responses in relation to themselves. 

To insure the validity of response to the sociometric questions the 
following procedures were employed: (1) The various sociometric 
questions were placed strategically throughout the questionnaire. (2) 
Unlimited choice and rejection were allowed. (3) Subjects were afforded 
the opportunity to assign their choices and rejections to the preference 
levels they desired. (4) Reality value was established through informing 
the men that on the basis of their answers two “typical” groups would 
be chosen for further study and that, if possible, positive recommenda- 
tions would be made to the Navy as a result of the experiments. 

With reference to the questionnaire as a whole, the procedures were 
as follows: (1) The men had no prior knowledge of the study or ques- 
tionnaire. (2) Rapport was established for the purpose of soliciting 
cooperation. (3) Before the questionnaire was given, the men were 
informed that the Navy approved the study and that all answers would 
be entirely confidential. (4) Conditions of testing were such as to assure 
privacy. (5) All the subjects were tested simultaneously. 

On the basis of the responses to the questionnaire on Test I, two 
experimental groups were set up—Group I, composed of fifteen men 
having high choice status, and Group II, consisting of nine men having 
low choice status. The “high” group included those who were well 
chosen on at least three of the five sociometric questions and who had 
few rejections. The “low” group contained those who were rejected 
often, and had few choices, and those who failed to evoke either positive 
or negative response from their fellows. These two groups were moved 
to rooms at the end of two separate barracks, and the remainder of the 
company, Group III, remained in their original barracks. 
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The men from all three groups remained as a company, attended 
school, and ate chow together. They were separated with reference to 
sleeping quarters and duty sections; their associations, however, were not 
restricted. This created an external situation lacking in coercive in- 
fluences excepting convenience of association with one another. By the 
nature of the situation, group integration was encouraged though not 
enforced. 

During the experimental period, separate parties were given for the 
members of Groups I and II in order to increase rapport and to observe 
their relationships. It became apparent at this time that both groups 
were developing an esprit de corps and that an informal social structure 
was in formation. 

Approximately four weeks after the first test, Test II was admin- 
istered to all the men of the company under conditions similar to those 
present in Test I. The same questionnaires and procedures were used 
with an additional request that the answers be made according to current 
feelings. 

The analysis. The following procedures were employed in the 
analysis of the data: (1) The basic analysis and the generalizations 
which follow are based on the bunkmate criterion. In the pretesting and 
during the two tests of the experiment, it became evident that the bunk- 
mate question was an informal situation which provided an excellent 
basis for choice and rejection relationships. It was also found to be 
representative of the results obtained on the other criteria. (2) Role- 
taking ability was determined by the number of correct role-taking 
choice responses made in relation to the bunkmate criterion. (3) Socio- 
metric status is indicated by the number of choices received on the bunk- 
mate criterion. (4) On both Test I and Test II the subjects of the 
experiment were requested to role-take in relation to the entire company, 
but the analysis of the role-taking responses on Test II was restricted 
to the experimental groups. 


FINDINGS 


With reference to the objectives of this study the findings are: 

1. There does exist a positive relationship between role-taking 
ability and group status. Based upon the data obtained in Test I, the 
role-taking abilities of those in experimental Groups I and II showed 
an r of .606 when correlated with their respective sociometric statuses. 
A correlation of role-taking abilities for the whole company with their 
sociometric statuses revealed an r of .521. 
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2. The data revealed that a definite informal social structure had 
emerged in both of the experimental groups. The contrast in the social 
structure of these two groupings between the beginning and end of the 
experiment can best be shown by revealing the choice and rejection 
patterns of the group members on Tests I and II. 

On Test I, the fifteen members of Group I made a total of 67 choices 
and 29 rejections. Of these, 11 choices and no rejections occurred with- 
in the group itself. No choices and 12 rejections were made to those in 
Group II, while 49 choices and 16 rejections were made to those in the 
larger Group III. The remainder, 7 choices and 1 rejection, were made 
outside the company. 

On Test II, the members of Group I made 76 choices and 45 rejec- 
tions. Of these, 36 choices and 4 rejections went to those within the 
group itself; no choices and 23 rejections were made to those of Group 
II; 35 choices and 17 rejections were made to Group III; and the 
remaining 5 choices and | rejection went outside the company. 

The contrast occurring in Group II during the experimental period 
was even more marked. On Test I, the nine members made a total of 
40 choices and 22 rejections, Of this, 3 choices and 3 rejections were 
made to those in Group I; 2 choices and 4 rejections were made within 
their own group; 22 choices and 12 rejections were made to the larger 
Group III; 13 choices and 3 rejections were directed outside the com- 
pany. 

On Test II, the total for Group II had changed to 46 choices and 21 
rejections. Of these, 1 choice and 3 rejections went to Group I; 28 
choices and 7 rejections were made to those within their own grouping; 
13 choices and 9 rejections were made in Group III; 4 choices and 2 
rejections were found outside the company. 

The foregoing choice and rejection patterns indicate the existence of 
a cohesive, informal social structure within Groups I and II by the end 
of the experimental period. 

In Group I, one of the fifteen members moved into a position of 
dominant informal leadership, while another of the former leaders 
failed to evoke any choice responses within the group. 

The social structure achieved by the former grouping of isolates, one 
of whom had received a total of 230 rejections and another 151 rejec- 
tions on Test I, is even more remarkable when it is considered that, 
starting from a predominantly negative and neutral framework, an 
informal social organization emerged centering around two informal 
leaders who had established reciprocal choice relationships with each 
other and with the majority of the other members of the group as well. 
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Even the most rejected person, who on Test I evoked no choices and 
230 rejections from the company, had, by the end of the experiment, 
developed a reciprocal choice relationship with one of the two informal 
leaders of the group. 

It is to be noted further that with the development of in-group co- 
hesiveness within the newly formed groupings, the proportion of choices 
and rejections made to those in the other groups changed significantly 
with the number of choices decreasing and the number of rejections 
increasing. Also affected were the contacts outside the company, which 
in both instances decreased. This was particularly notable among the 
experimental group of isolates where outside choices dropped from 13 
to 4, while increasing from 2 to 28 within the group. 

3. With reference to ascertaining the relationship of role-taking 
ability and status position within the experimental groups, the data 
indicate that there exists a positive relationship. While this relationship 
does not appear too pronounced among those in the middle status range, 
it becomes readily apparent in the extreme status positions of leadership 
and isolation. 

In Group I, for example, the two individuals with the highest number 
of correct role-taking responses in relation to the group were the most 
highly chosen members of their grouping. On the other hand, the only 
complete isolate in either group at the end of the experimental period 
was an individual of Group I who failed to achieve a single correct role- 
taking response. 

In Group II, as in Group I, the two individuals who occupied posi- 
tions of informal leadership far excelled the others of their group in the 
number of correct role-taking responses made within the group. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The present investigation represents an extension of sociometry into 
the realm of experimental design.2 The first finding lends empirical 
support as to the positive relationship existing between role-taking ability 
and sociometric status, particularly in the extreme status positions of 
leadership and isolation. 

The second finding provides knowledge of basic significance concern- 
ing group formation and integration. The cohesive, informal social 
structure occurring among both the leader and isolate groupings serves 





2 In this respect this investigation is similar to those of Muzafer Sherif, 
who utilized sociometric techniques in connection with his Bull Dogs and Red 
Devils experiment reported in Groups in Harmony and Tension (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953), pp. 229-95; and “Status in Experimentally Produced 
Groups,” The American Journal of Sociology, LX: 370-79. 
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as a refutation of the viewpoint that it is unwise to place too many 
individuals occupying either of these status positions into an informal 
grouping, the assumption being that conflict and tension would develop. 

The final findings concerning the changes occurring in an individual’s 
status position as he moves from one group to another and concerning 
the positive relationship existing between his status position and his 
ability to accurately take the attitude of others toward himself emphasize 
the importance of the situation as a factor in group interaction and in 
determining the status of the group members. 





THE ECOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 
OF RANGOON, BURMA 


PAUL CRESSEY 
W heaton College, Massachusetts 


Rangoon is the only large modern city in Burma. It is the nation’s 
chief seaport and industrial center as well as its political capital. ‘The 
present city was founded in 1853 when British army engineers laid out 
a series of broad streets in a rigid gridiron pattern along the banks of 
the Rangoon River. The central section of Rangoon, which today covers 
2.8 square miles, is an example of a planned city, built on a prearranged 
street system. 

Rangoon has always had a very heterogeneous population. Before 
World War II approximately two thirds of the people were immigrants 
from India—Tamils, Telegus, Bengalis, and many others; the majority 
were Hindus, but there were also large numbers of Moslems as well as 
a few Sikhs and Parsees. Chinese made up somewhat less than a tenth 
of the population, and there were smaller groups of Europeans, Anglo- 
Burmans, and Karens. The war and Burma’s independence have brought 
major population changes, so that Burmese now constitute nearly two 
thirds of the inhabitants, many of whom are rural refugees seeking 
safety from civil disorders.! The population still contains large groups 
of Hindus and Moslems, Chinese, and other ethnic groups. The cos- 
mopolitan character of the city’s population makes it comparable in 
some respects to large American cities.” 

Similarities to American cities. The ecological organization of 
Rangoon reflects some of the same processes which are found in Ameri- 
can communities. Centralization is present in the concentration of 
commercial interests in a central business district, located at the center 
of the street system as originally laid out by the British. With the 
growth of the city, differentiation of function has appeared. A European 
shopping area, east of the main Sule Pagoda Road, contains stores 
providing Western goods together with the foreign banks, shipping 
offices, modern hotel, and main government offices. West of this central 
street is the Oriental business district with concentrations of small 
shops typical of Asiatic cities, such as cloth shops on one street, china 


1 Rangoon’s population in 1950 was estimated at 613,000, an increase from 
400,415 in 1941. 

2 All the large cities of Southeast Asia have heterogeneous populations 
with large groups of Chinese or Indian migrants, whereas in China, Japan, and 
India the urban populations are essentially homogeneous. 
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stores, drug stores, jewelry shops, or hardware stores grouped together 
on other blocks. A cluster of moving picture theaters and restaurants 
makes up a small recreation center. 

Segregation is conspicuous in the distribution of the various ethnic 
groups. There are approximately a dozen ecological communities in the 
city, each with a distinct name and usually set off by clearly recognized 
boundaries, such as changes in elevation, industrial areas, railroad tracks 
or blocks of land owned by the government or by religious bodies. Ethnic 
afhliation rather than economic or social status has been the chief factor 
influencing the distribution of population in these areas. Within a given 
community rich and poor of the same cultural group often live in close 
proximity. 

Most of the Indians and Chinese live in the central part of the city, 
which is solidly built up with three- or four-story brick and concrete 
buildings. Here the population before the war averaged over 100,000 
per square mile. The Burmese are found primarily in the outlying parts 
of the city, which cover some 25 square miles and where population 
densities vary from 5,000 to 25,000 per square mile. They are generally 
housed in small wooden or bamboo cottages. The Burmese have no 
historic tradition of large cities and in matters of housing and other 
details seem to have transferred to Rangoon many of their village ways 
of life. 

Industry is segregated in specific sections. The rivers which surround 
Rangoon on three sides provide the city’s basic transportation, and it is 
along the river banks that the large mills are located. Here also are the 
wharfs and warehouses. As industry has grown, it has expanded north- 
ward along the river banks from the central city. The railroad, which 
roughly parallels the river about half a mile inland, is of only secondary 
importance, and no factories are located close to it except in the indus- 
trial suburbs of Kamayut and Insein. 

The city’s growth has involved physical expansion. As the original 
city became densely populated, there was an outward movement of both 
people and institutions.* Expansion, however, was hampered by the lack 
of radial highways leading out from the central city, as the early army 
engineers had made no provision for Rangoon’s continued growth.* Ex- 
tensive areas of religious and military lands as well as railroad tracks 
have blocked the movement of population onto the high land immediately 
north of the original city. The river banks were generally marshy, and 





3 O. H. K. Spate and L. W. Trueblood, “Rangoon, a Study in Urban 
Geography,” Geographic Review, January, 1942, p. 63. 

4 Paul F. Cressey, Rangoon, A Brief Socal Survey (Rangoon, Burma: 
1950), pp. 20-22. 
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outward growth along them was delayed until the completion of exten- 
sive engineering work. No residential suburbs have developed across the 
rivers as the latter are too broad to be bridged. The expansion of the 
city has thus been influenced both by geography and by human factors. 

Contrasts to American cities. ‘There are various ways in which 
Rangoon’s organization differs from that of American cities. As in many 
Oriental cities, there is little physical separation between place of work 
and residence in Rangoon. Shopkeepers tend to live above their stores 
and laborers reside close to the mills and wharfs. Thus, there is no 
major daily flow of population in and out of the central business district 
or of the industrial areas. The European shopping district is a minor 
exception, for here the merchants and clerks live elsewhere and at night 
this area is practically deserted. Transportation in the city is provided 
by motor buses, which are generally crowded; but, since there is no 
great daily population movement, there is not the same need for an 
efficient system of mass transportation as in American cities. 

Invasion and succession have played no part in Rangoon’s history. 
The various immigrant groups have shown no tendency to become 
assimilated into Burmese culture. The migrants do not look upon Burma 
as a superior nation and have no desire to become ‘Burmanized.” They 
preserve their own language, religion, clothing, and food preferences. 


They continue to live in distinct communities and have not dispersed 
into Burmese residential areas or been absorbed into Burmese life.® 
Rangoon is a composite of numerous ethnic groups living together in a 


relatively permanent symbiotic relationship. 

There are no successive zones of increasing prestige as one moves out 
from the center of the city. Workingmen live close to the industries and 
docks, which stretch northward along the river banks. There are three 
neighborhoods where Europeans and well-to-do Orientals of cosmo- 
politan tastes live, along Lower Prome Road, in Golden Valley, and 
atound the campus of the University of Rangoon. These vary in age 
and conveniences, but there seem to be no significant differences in 
prestige relative to their distance from the center of the city. 

Near the central business district are a few small areas where some 
deterioration of residential property has occurred. In some cases houses 
are occupied by persons of lower status than formerly and a few have 


* In contrast to this development is the history of the Italians in New Haven, 
Connecticut, where “residential dispersion is part of the group’s incorporation 
into the dominant social system.” Jerome K. Myers, “Assimilation to the Eco- 
logical and Social Systems of a Community,” American Sociological Review, 
15: 370. 
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been converted into commercial offices. But there is no general area of 
deterioration near the center of the city which is in transition from 


residential to industrial use. 

Rangoon is the product of modern economic and political forces. Its 
rapid growth has involved concentration, segregation, and expansion. 
There are distinct local communities, but their population is based 
primarily on ethnic factors rather than on wealth or social status. ‘The 
processes of invasion and succession are unknown, as there is an absence 


of assimilation. ‘here is no pattern of concentric zones, A system of 
mass transportation is not necessary, as there is little separation between 
place of employment and residence. 





ATTITUDES TOWARD LEGAL 
AUTHORITIES BY JUVENILES 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DELINQUENT 
AND NONDELINQUENT Boys* 
AMES W. CHAPMAN 
Central State College, Ohio 


In the last three decades workers in the correctional field have been 
placing increasing emphasis upon the child’s conception of his place in 


society in general and in his own group in particular. This represents a 
distinct trend away from those concepts which focused the major part of 
their attention upon the individual per se. There is an increasing body 
of fact and theory which centers its attention for the most part on the 


individual in the group and attitudes he holds toward those who repre- 
sent authority. The effect of cultural and social factors on the develop- 
ment of attitudes and values is stressed. 

A boy’s attitude toward a policeman, the Juvenile Court, probation, 
detention, or a training school may be of great significance in deter- 
mining whether he will be a law-abiding citizen or not. Delinquency 
prevention, apparently, is in a great part dependent upon friendly atti- 
tudes toward the legal agencies of authority for juveniles. Delinquency 
prevention might, to some extent, be achieved by selected methods of 
restructuring of values on the part of the boys or those of the repre- 
sentatives of the legal agencies of authority for juveniles. It is one of 
the major functions of the police, Juvenile Court, probation officers, 
and personnel of training schools as the branches of society with the 
greatest legal influence over adolescents to set the stage for the develop- 
ment of wholesome attitudes toward legal agencies of authority and 
thus for a reduction in the volume of delinquency. It is of primary 
importance, then, that those children whose attitudes toward legal 
authority are not proceeding along satisfactory lines be recognized. 

This study was undertaken to meet this need. Its purpose was to 
investigate the attitudes of delinquent and nondelinquent boys toward 
legal agencies of authority for juveniles and to determine the extent of, 
or degree of, difference. Stated more specifically, the purpose of this 
study was to investigate whether nondelinquent boys had more favorable 


*The writer gratefully acknowledges his appreciation to Dr. Walter C. 
Reckless, The Ohio State University, for his assistance in the preparation of 
this manuscript. 
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attitudes toward the police, the Juvenile Court, probation, detention, 
and the Boys’ Industrial School than a group of delinquent boys matched 
for age, number of years completed in school, race, intelligence, occupa- 
tion of father, and residence. 


METHODOLOGY 


In the construction of the instrument to be used to measure the 
attitudes of the boys, over 250 items were collected from such sources as 
other studies, case histories, spontaneous statements from boys in groups, 
and competent authorities in the field of corrections. Of the 250 items 
collected 174 were scaled and administered to 160 boys in Springfield, 
Ohio. Of these boys, 40 had been handled officially by the Juvenile 
Court. They ranged in age from 13 to 17, with a mean of 14.7 years. 
The range in grade was from 7 to 11, with a mean of 9.3. 

The Likert! method of scoring was used where arbitrary weights 
were assigned to the responses. A five-point weighting system was used, 
with the weight of 5 always assigned to the most socially acceptable 
response and the weight of | to the most socially unacceptable. 

The criterion of internal consistency was used to validate the items. 
From the scales consisting of 174 items, 98 yielded critical ratios of 
2.00 or more. These 98 items were retained for the revised scales. The 
revised items were distributed as follows: 26 in the Police Scale, 18 in 
the Juvenile Court Scale, 22 in the Probation Scale, 16 in the Detention 
Scale, and 16 in the Boys’ Industrial School Scale. 


The following are examples of the items in the scales. The Police 
“have it in” for the boys: 1. strongly agree 2. agree 
3. undecided .... 4, disagree 5. strongly disagree 

The Juvenile Court is too hard on boys for little things: 1. strongly 
agree............ 2. agree .. 3. undecided 4. disagree 


5. strongly disagree 

Probation officers seem to know how boys feel when they are in 
trouble: 1. strongly agree wescosse Ge WUSOCIPed........... , 
4. disagree............ 5. strongly disagree 

The detention home is just like the home of a large family: 1. strong- 
ly agree..... 2. agree 3. undecided 4. disagree 
5. strongly disagree.......... “a 

30ys wouldn’t mind going to the Boys’ Industrial School if other 
boys didn’t know about it: 1. strongly agree............ 2. agree.. 
3. undecided .... 4. disagree............ 5. strongly disagree........... 





1 Rensis Likert, A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes (New York: 
Columbus University Press, 1940). 
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The reliability coefficients were obtained for the 5 scales by both 
the test-retest method and the split-half method corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown Formula. All 5 scales were found to be highly reliable. 
The reliability coefficients ran from .85 for the Juvenile Court Scale 
to .98 for the Detention Scale by the test-retest method, and from .92 
for the Probation Scale to .98 for the Detention Scale by the split-half 
method, corrected by the Spearman-Brown Formula. The reliability for 
the five scales combined was .91. 


THE SAMPLE 


The experimental group (delinquent) consisted of 133 white boys 
who had been officially placed on probation by the Montgomery County 
Juvenile Court (Dayton, Ohio) between June 1952 and June 1953. 
The control group (nondelinquent) consisted of 133 white boys matched 
for age, number of years completed in school, intelligence (determined 
by the California Test of Mental Maturity), occupation of father, and 
residence. The nondelinquent boys were cleared through the Social 
Service Exchange to make sure that they had not been known to the 
Juvenile Court. 

The two groups ranged in age from 13 to 18 years, with a mean for 
the delinquents of 15.5 and for the nondelinquents 15.3. In both groups 
the largest number of cases fell in the 15-year-old group. 

The majority of both the delinquents and nondelinquents had com- 
pleted 9 years in school. Three of the delinquents had completed 7 years 
in school, 1 had completed 10 years, and 1 had completed 11 years. None 
of the nondelinquents had completed as few as 7 years in school and 
none had completed 11 years in school. The mean number of years 
completed in school was 8.8 for the delinquents and 8.9 for the non- 
delinquents. 

In determining the intelligence quotients of the two groups, the 
California Test of Mental Maturity was used. The intelligence 
quotients of the delinquents ranged from 61 to 118 and of the non- 
delinquents from 57 to 119. The mean intelligence quotient for the 
delinquents was 87.1 and for the nondelinquents 84.7. 

Recognizing that attitudes may be influenced by the type of home in 
which a boy is reared, an attempt was made to match the two groups 
according to the occupation of the father. Since there were about 79 
different occupations in which the fathers of the boys were engaged, it 
was necessary to group them into classifications. Classification I consists 
of the professional group, including such occupations as doctors, lawyers, 
and business executives; Classification 11, semiprofessional and managers 
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of large business enterprises; Classification III, white-collar workers, 
skilled trades, and retail business ; Classification IV, semiskilled workers ; 
Classification V, unskilled workers, such as ditch diggers, garbage 
collectors, janitors, and ordinary factory workers where little or no 
skill is involved. Classification VI is made up of the unemployed group, 
and Classification VII of homes in which the father of the boys is 
absent through death, divorce, imprisonment, or desertion. 

Over 75 per cent of the fathers of the boys are engaged in occupations 
falling in Classifications 1V and V. Few of the fathers are engaged in 
occupations which call for a high degree of morality—such as teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, and preachers—and in only one case is the father of a 
delinquent boy unemployed. 

The majority of the sample comes from low rent areas near the 
central business district of the city. Ihe median amount of rent paid is 
$27.72 and $27.59 for the delinquents and nondelinquents, respectively. 

Many of the delinquent boys had been known to the Juvenile Court 
at very early ages. The average number of times the 133 delinquents 
had been to the Juvenile Court in their life histories was 4.21. ‘Vhese 
boys, then, have had an opportunity to form attitudes toward the legal 
agencies of authority for juveniles. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


It was hypothesized that if a group of boys had had contact with legal 
agencies of authority for juveniles and another group of boys had nor, 
there would be a difference in the attitudes of the two groups. 

‘The means for each of the 5 scales and for the 5 scales combined will 
now be given: The critical ratios between the delinquent and non- 


delinquent groups will also be presented. In only | scale (‘The Police 


Scale) do we find a critical ratio of 2.58 or more, indicating a significant 
difference between the two groups. For the other 4 scales no critical 
ratio of 2.00 or more was found between the two groups. However, the 
critical ratio for the 5 scales combined was 2.27, indicating a statistically 
significant difference beyond the .05 level. 

The range of the scores for the Police Scale was from 32 to 107 
for the delinquents and from 63 to 119 for the nondelinquents. Since 
there were 26 items in the Police Scale, it was possible for a boy to 
score as low as 26 (1 x 26) or as high as 130 (5 x 26). The mean score 
for the delinquent boys on the Police Scale was 82.90 and for the non 
delinquent boys 92.44. The critical ratio between the two groups was 
4.95, which is highly significant. 
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There was no significant difference between the scores of the delin- 
quents and nondelinquents on the Juvenile Court Scale. With 18 items 
in the Juvenile Court Scale, it was possible for a boy to score as low as 
18 (1 x 18) or as high as 90 (5 x 18). The range of the scores was 
from 22 to 76 for the delinquents and from 43 to 79 for the nondelin- 
quents. The mean scores for the delinquents and nondelinquents on the 
Juvenile Court Scale were 59.21 and 58.98, respectively. The critical 
ratio between the two groups was ().27. 

Even though the delinquent boys tended to be more hostile toward 
probation than the nondelinquents, the difference was not significant, 
the critical ratio being 1.00. The mean score for the delinquents was 
68.99 and for the nondelinquents 70.26. It was possible for a boy to 
score as low as 22 (1 x 22) or as high as 110 (5 x 22). The range of 
the scores for the delinquents was from 32 to 93, for the nondelinquents 
from 37 to 98. 

The delinquent boys were not as hostile toward the Detention Home 
and problems related to detention as the nondelinquents. The mean score 
for the delinquents was 54.70, for the nondelinquents 54.25. The critical 
ratio was 0.49. One possible reason for this occurrence might be that 
fewer of the nondelinquent boys had knowledge of other boys having 
gone to the detention home than they had of those having gone to the 
Boys’ Industrial School. 

The range of the scores for the Boys’ Industrial School Scale was 
from 17 to 63 for the delinquents and from 43 to 69 for the nondelin- 
quents. The nondelinquents tended to fall between 50 and 60, whereas 
the delinquents were not as constant. The lowest possible score for the 
scale was 16 and the highest possible score was 80. The mean score for 
the delinquents was 51.24 and for the nondelinquents 52.07, The critical 
ratio between the two groups was 1.34. 

When we consider the scales combined, there was a significant differ- 
ence between the two groups. The mean score for the delinquents on the 
scales combined was 316.26, and for the nondelinquents it was 325.28. 
The critical ratio was 2.27, indicating a statistically significant difference 
beyond the .05 level. 

If we attempt to summarize the materials in this study, it appears 
that the following general conclusions are justified : 

1. Attitudes of delinquent boys are generally more hostile toward 


legal agencies of authority for juveniles than a comparable group of 


nondelinquent boys. The degree of hostility is greater toward the police 
than toward any other agency. 
2. The fact that there is no statistically significant difference be- 


tween the attitudes of delinquent and nondelinquent boys toward the 
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Juvenile Court, probation, and detention indicates that the methods of 
treatment employed by these agencies are more friendly and acceptable 
to delinquent boys than those of the police. 

3. The training of personnel, their attitudes, and the policies of the 
agency concerned are of utmost importance in dealing with boys who 
have come in conflict with the law. The responses to the items in the 
scales which show extreme hostility and resentment are related to the 
origin of both the particular and more generalized attitudes mentioned 
here. 

Results of attitude studies such as this suggest that to bring about 
lasting changes in boys one must attend the experiences which contribute 
to them. Tolerance and friendliness in dealing with boys are, possibly, 
part of an attitude complex on the part of the representatives of some 
of these agencies which is associated with a relative degree of freedom 
from hostility toward them. 





LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES OF 
SOCIOLOGISTS AND ATTORNEYS 


MILLARD L. JORDAN 
Fenn College, Cleveland 


Sociologists have been raising questions for many years concerning the 
use made of leisure time in general and about their own use of leisure 
time in particular. The inquiry is made frequently as to how those 
engaged in the teaching of sociology spend their leisure, that is, the time 
they are free from gainful employment when they can do as they please. 

Since the early 1920’s, when Dr. Clarence E. Rainwater introduced 
a course dealing with the sociology of play at the University of Southern 
California, much work has been done in the field. However, but few 
studies have been made within the past ten years of the use people make 
of leisure time. In fact, so far as known, this is the first study of the 
kind made of sociologists and attorneys. Some of the pertinent material 
from a few scattered studies has been included in this report. 

With these thoughts in mind, a check list of activities was prepared 
and presented to 350 sociologists and 135 attorneys. The names of the 
sociologists were chosen at random from college catalogs (every fifth 
college with a sociology department) and from listings of names by the 
various sociological societies (every tenth name). The names of the 
attorneys were selected from listings in directories. In both groups an 
attempt was made to select representatives from various parts of the 
country and from cities of different sizes. Two hundred and three usable 
replies were returned from the sociologists and 53 from the attorneys. 

It was found that attorneys give more time than sociologists to athletic 
sports: 45.3 per cent of the attorneys play golf as against 18.7 per cent 
of the sociologists. 

Not only do a larger percentage of attorneys than sociologists play 
tennis, 28.3 per cent as compared with 17.7 per cent, but the attorneys 
who play tennis play twice as many times a year as the sociologists. 
Forty-five and three-tenths per cent of the attorneys go fishing during 
the year as compared with 25.1 per cent of the sociologists. It should be 
mentioned, however, that the sociologists go fishing more times a year, 
13.1 as compared with 9.7 for the attorneys. The attorneys take more 
interest in swimming. 

The reader’s attention is called to the fact that not only a higher 
percentage of sociologists go on hikes, but they go approximately twice 
as many times a year, 30.0 for the sociologists as compared with 15.9 
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for the attorneys. Nearly twice as many sociologists attend picnics; 80 
per cent of them participate in this activity. 

A larger percentage of attorneys than of sociologists watch various 
games and sports. Basketball, however, is one exception. Forty-eight and 
three-tenths per cent of the sociologists watch this game as contrasted 
with 32.1 per cent of the attorneys. 

Forty-six and six-tenths per cent of the sociologists play cards an 
average of 21.0 times a year as compared with 67.9 per cent of the 
attorneys, who average playing 30.6 times a year. 

Many more sociologists take trips for educational purposes, 60.6 per 
cent of the sociologists as compared with 18.9 per cent for attorneys. 

A slightly larger percentage of the sociologists (91.6) than attorneys 
(86.8) attend motion picture shows. According to Audience Research, 
Incorporated, for January 1954, the frequency of attendance of the two 
groups under consideration (13.7 and 11.6 respectively) is comparable 
to that of men of the United States generally, who attend 13.0 times a 


year. 

According to a Gallup poll published under date of July 18, 1954, 
42 per cent of the men of the United States attended church during the 
week preceding the survey. The report shows that 48 per cent of the 
professional and business men of the United States had attended church 


the previous week. The Gallup report shows also that 46 per cent of the 
adults of the United States, or some 47,000,000, attended church the 
first half of 1954. The present study shows that 72.4 per cent of the 
sociologists and 79.2 per cent of the attorneys attended religious services 
35.9 times and 28.7 times a year respectively. 

Approximately 85 per cent of both groups average an attendance at 
approximately 20 parties or dinners a year. 

The time of the members of the two groups who listen to the radio 
(6.8 hours for sociologists and 5.2 hours for attorneys) compares favor- 
ably with “Preliminary Data” from a study made by the National 
Broadcasting Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, in May 1954. Forty- 
two and nine-tenths per cent of the sociologists view television for an 
average of 7.1 hours a week, and 79.2 per cent of the attorneys view 
television for an average of 6.8 hours a week. 

In reading magazines, 80.8 per cent of the sociologists spend 4.4 
hours a week, while 90.5 per cent of the attorneys spend 4.2 hours a 
week, Eighty and eight-tenths per cent of the sociologists spend 5.4 
hours a week reading newspapers as compared with 92.4 per cent of the 
attorneys, who spend an average of 4.6 hours a week in this way. 
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Seventy-eight and three-tenths per cent of the sociologists spend 10.1 
hours a week reading books, while 86.8 per cent of the attorneys spend 
6.4 hours a week in this leisure time pursuit. 

Sixty-one and one-tenth per cent of the sociologists attend an average 
of 11.8 political and civic meetings a year, while 73.6 per cent of the 
attorneys attend an average of 17.5 such meetings a year. 

In conclusion, this study indicates that attorneys participate more 
than sociologists in athletic sports and activities. When it comes to watch- 
ing sports, the attorneys likewise seem to have the advantage. In both 
participating and watching, the two professions spend much more time, 
it would appear, than the general public. Apparently a higher percentage 
of both groups attend religious services than do the adults of the United 
States. Approximately 80 per cent of the sociologists spend 19.9 hours 
a week reading books, magazines, and newspapers as compared with 90 
per cent of the attorneys, who average 15.2 hours a week in this manner. 

In many activities, such as playing baseball, volleyball, dominoes, 
watching swimming or track events, and playing a musical instrument, 
the participation was limited in both groups. However, both groups are 
active and similar in playing cards, chess, watching football, camping, 
attending plays, musical programs, church socials, or committee func- 
tions and dances. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF RETIREMENT 


R. GRANN LLOYD 
Savannah State College 


In an earlier issue of Sociology and Social Research, the writer dis- 
cussed some of the “Social and Personal Adjustments of Retired Per- 
sons,” and in this issue he will consider some of the social and economic 
circumstances attending the retirement situations.’ In both reports the 
subjects are the same, namely, 140 retired persons, 60 males and 80 
females, representing all the retired Negroes who could be located in a 
given South Carolina county, during a 5 weeks’ search by a team of 20 
interviewers using a check list composed of semistructured questions 
(response structured, stimulus free). hese individuals had retired over 
the 32-year period, 1918-50. The respondents ranged from 50 to 108 
years of age, the modal or most frequent age being 72. 

The major findings are as follows: 

1. Whereas 21.4 per cent of the participants in this study are in 
good health, 78.6 per cent are in poor health or only fair health. In other 
words, the data reveal that the health of 30 or 21.4 per cent of the 
retired individuals involved is reportedly “good,” with one participant 
stating that his health is excellent. On the other hand, the health of 71 
or 50.7 per cent is only fair and 39 or 27.9 per cent are in poor health. 
Only 4 of these individuals, however, are “bedridden”; 23 or 16.4 per 
cent are “not bedridden, but need care’’—considerable care—from 
others; 112 or 80.7 per cent are able to care for themselves. Of the 140 
retired individuals studied—many of whom were found to be frail, 
bedridden, and suffering from a varied multiplicity of ailments and 
physical disabilities—5 per cent are receiving no medical, hospital, or 
clinical care; slightly more than half or 55 per cent are under the care 
or supervision of individual physicians; 13.6 per cent are receiving 
hospital or clinical treatment; 26.4 per cent are subjecting their ailments 
and disabilities to home remedies and treatment. 

A careful analysis of the findings regarding the health, disabilities, 


and medical care of the participants in this study seems to cast in bold 


relief the revelation that many of them do not receive medical care 
commensurate with their physical conditions. This is unfortunate, since 
much of the suffering resulting from the ailments and disabilities of the 





1 Sociology and Social Research, 39:312-16. 
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aged might be relieved by medical care, although such ailments and 
disabilities may be caused primarily by nonpreventable and noncurable 
chronic and degenerative diseases. 

2. ‘The evidence reveals a high degree of immobility among those 
involved in this investigation. Almost three fourths of the respondents 
to the inquiry, or 73.9 per cent, made no moves or changes of residence 
during the 5 years immediately preceding this study. On the other hand, 
23 or 20 per cent have effected changes of residence within the county ; 
7 or 1.1 per cent effected changes of residence outside the county but 
within the state. None of the respondents report movements involving 
other states, indicating that all had lived in South Carolina during the 
5 years immediately prior to this study and possibly longer. It is very 
probable that this high degree of immobility results from the fact that 
(1) 74.4 per cent of the respondents own the houses in which they live, 
(2) an additional 11.2 per cent live in houses owned by their children, 


and (3) a few others live in houses owned by relatives other than their 
children. It is also possible that this lack of mobility is indicative of 


stability and good citizenship. 

3. The findings show that 118 or 84.3 per cent of the retired indi- 
viduals studied have a range of from | to 11 living children, with an 
aggregate total of 487, residing in 14 different states and the District 
of Columbia, with the whereabouts of the 6 in the Armed Forces being 
unknown. Approximately 17.3 per cent of these offspring or 84 live in 
South Carolina, with 62 residing in the county under study; 64 or 13.1 
per cent live in New York; the remainder live in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Georgia, Florida, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Cali- 
fornia, Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, Michigan, and the District 
of Columbia. The range of dispersion from parental residence might 
have considerable bearing upon the needs of the aged. For example, the 
data reveal that the largest single dispersion group resides in the same 
state with their aged parents, with approximately two thirds of them 
residing in the same county with their parents. Now, other things being 
equal, the children living nearest to their parents should be most able 
to assist them. Moreover, the findings also show that those who migrate 
tend to settle in such metropolitan areas as New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, and the District of Columbia, where 
the possibilities are greatest for earning incomes sufficiently munificent 
to provide for their own needs and to assist their parents too. These 
interpretative remarks seem to be supported, at least partially, by the 
fact that 45 or 23.1 per cent of the retired persons with an income 
indicate that their main income consists of aid from their children. 
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4. During the prime of their lives 62 or 49.2 per cent of the 126 
respondents to the inquiry engaged in agriculture, 30 or 23.8 per cent 
were common laborers, 24 or 19.4 per cent were teachers, 7 or 5.6 per 
cent were ministers of the gospel, and 3 or 2.4 per cent were employed 
in civil service work. Thus, whereas agricultural workers and common 
laborers constitute the most numerous group involved in this investiga- 
tion, school teachers, ministers, and government employees represent the 
professional elements. At present, however, 98 or 72.6 per cent of the 
135 respondents to the inquiry are not doing any kind of work or 
rendering any type of service for compensation. Conversely, 37 or 27.4 
per cent are gardening, tutoring, caring for babies, performing odd 
tasks and similar services for financial reward. 

5. The retired individuals involved have the following major 
sources of income: 49 receive pensions; 45 depend upon aid from their 
children; 31 receive income from their property; 18 depend upon per- 
sonal earnings as their major source of income; 7 count on returns from 
annuities ; 5 depend on social security; 5 receive aid from relatives other 
than their children or marriage partners.? Incidentally, 17 of these 
retired individuals are on relief. 

Relative to the amount of income received in 1953, 108 of the retired 
individuals studied report as follows: 3 report no income whatsoever, 4 
report incomes of $100 or less; 35 had incomes ranging from $101 to 
$250; 29 state their incomes ranged from $251 to $500; 15 report in- 
comes between $501 and $1,000; 11 had incomes of $1,001 to $2,000; 
6 place their incomes at $2,001 to $3,000; 2 had incomes of $3,001 to 
$4,000. These figures seem to have an air of unreality about them and 
possibly fail to reveal adequately how meager are the incomes of these 
aged individuals. Their poverty is perhaps somewhat more fully empha- 
sized when it is observed that 71 or 65.7 per cent of them had incomes 
of $500 or less in 1953, and 89 or 82.4 per cent of them received $1,000 
or less. 

6. Of the 128 retired individuals reacting to the inquiry, 97 or 75.8 
per cent own real estate. This could be significant, since during a period 
of normal production and regular (or rising) land values property 
ownership holds forth at least two income possibilities: (a) real estate 


may be rented for income,*® or (b) property may be readily converted 


2 Since some of the participants report more than one major source of 
income, the figures total more than the actual number of individuals involved in 
this study. An attempt to calculate percentages would also total more than 100 
per cent. 

*% Earnings from real estate reportedly constitute a major source of income 
for 31 of those cooperating in this study. 
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into cash for obtaining the necessities of life. In this connection, it is 
interesting to observe that 48 or 37.5 per cent of respondents report that 
the value of their real estate ranges from $500 to $20,000. Responding 


further to inquiry concerning their property holdings, 29 report that the 


value of their property holdings in real estate is less than $5,000; 14 
indicate the value of their property is at least $5,000 but less than 
$10,000; 5 say the value of their real estate holdings ranges from 
$10,000 to $20,000. Furthermore, 44 or 34.4 per cent of those replying 
to the question owe debts on their property. 

7. Whereas 56 or 47.5 per cent of the 118 reacting to the inquiry 
have bank and/or savings accounts, 119 or 90.8 per cent of the 131 
respondents have life insurance. Only 68 or 57.1 per cent of the 119 
participants responding indicate how much life insurance they hold. 
The value of their holdings in life insurance reportedly ranges from $57 
to $5,000, with the total amount of life insurance for the group being 
$68,873—an average life insurance holding of $1,012.84 for each of the 
68 respondents. However, 26 or 38.2 per cent of the group admittedly 
own less than $1,000 worth of life insurance. Hence, although 52.5 
per cent of those responding have no bank and/or savings accounts, only 
9.2 per cent of them have no life insurance. These figures seem meaning- 
ful to the extent that they illustrate that only a small proportion of the 
retired persons involved have arrived at the twilight stage of life with- 
out any provisions for the last years. 

The data reveal that 66 or 52 per cent of the 127 retired individuals 
reacting to the inquiry are married, 56 or 44.1 per cent are widowed, 3 
are single and 2 are separated from their marital partners. Furthermore, 
the findings show that 93 or 74.4 per cent of the 125 individuals respond- 
ing own the houses in which they live; 14 or 11.2 per cent live in houses 
owned by their children; 12 or 9.6 per cent rent the houses in which 
they live; 4 live in houses owned by relatives other than their children; 
1 lives in a furnished room, and | lives in a house leased by her daughter. 
Finally, the findings indicate that 58 or 46 per cent of the 126 retired 
respondents live with their marriage partners, 28 or 22.2 per cent live 
with their children, 24 or 19 per cent live alone, 10 or 7.9 per cent live 
with both their marriage partners and children, 5 or 4 per cent live with 
relatives other than marriage partners and/or children, | of the retired 
individuals involved lives with nonrelatives. 





METHODS OF TEACHING THE CONTENT 
OF “THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK’* 


HERBERT STROUP 
Brooklyn College 

One of the problems which beset some teachers of the introductory, 
preprofessional college course in ““Vhe Field of Social Work” is that of 
the ways in which the content of the course can best be presented to 
college students. There is admittedly more than one way of relating 
social work content to the needs of undergraduates. ‘hese methods are 
apparent in the syllabi of various colleges which have such a course. The 
following attempts merely to list and comment briefly upon a number 
of the methods currently being employed ; probably there are others. 

Historical. By this method the content of “The Field of Social 
Work”’ is arranged according to its development in the past. It stands 
for a constantly unfolding conception of modern social work as derived 
from former times. This method is valuable in that it helps orient 
students to the relatively long course of achievement of present-day 
standards and practices in social work. It is inadequate in that it may 
lead chiefly or only to a dull recounting of the past without giving a 
satisfactory picture of the current scene. 

Personal and social needs. “Vhe content of “The Field of Social 
Work” can be arranged so that it relates to the concrete needs of per- 
sons, groups, and communities. This method usually centers in certain 
groups of individuals who are said to constitute social problems in one 


way or another, such as mentally disturbed, alcoholic, homeless men, 


unemployed, orphans, physically handicapped, veterans. ‘This type of 
course is highly similar to that of “Social Problems” as it is given in 
many colleges, with the exception that usually greater stress is placed 
upon the specific contribution of social work to personal and social 
needs. This method is helpful in that it stresses current aspects of human 
problems and social work. It is somewhat dramatic in its focus. It may 
also oversimplify the ability of social workers to deal with such needs. 

Biographic. Social work may be said to be what social workers do. 
One of the techniques in teaching social work to undergraduates is to 
refer them to the lives of representative social workers of the past and 
present. By studying the lives of social workers it is often possible to 
reveal a large part of the nature of social work and its present opera- 





*Editorial note: As this course is often taught in undergraduate departments 
of sociology, it is of interest to many sociologists. 
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tions. Social workers have not been very successful in working with such 
biographic materials in the past, but they may be able to employ quasi- 
social casework methods in analyzing the contribution of noted social 
workers to their own special field. There is a greater mass of such 
material available than is generally known. This method also borders in 
part on the historical. It is significant in that it depends upon personal 
appeal; many students are intrigued with any recounting of personal 
experiences. It also enables the teacher to show the personal element in 
the development of the field of social work. It is inadequate in that it 
may overemphasize the biographic element in social work’s history and 
modern practice. 

Functional fields. ‘The common way of treating the content of “The 
Field of Social Work” is by describing and analyzing the various speciali- 
zations which the field of social work contains, Usually casework services 
are mentioned first, then group work, with community organization 
appearing last. There is some historical justification for this arrangement 
as well as logical, but the specializations could be presented differently 
and in a fairer manner. This method tends to overlook or oversimplify 
the historical components in social work and to overstress specialization. 
It may, however, give a more accurate view of the community structure 
so far as it pertains to the internal workings of social work than some of 
the other methods. 

As a theory. Social work has always depended upon some sort of 
intellectualized support (which has been borrowed from another field or 
fields). Social work initially was the expression of religiously inspired 
philanthropy. Other motives also have obtained in the field. At present 
the theoretical support of social work is confused. Not only do the 
various psychological theories “stump the experts,” but also there is 
confusion regarding a broader social and metaphysical perspective which 


might provide it with a more adequate intellectual foundation. Thus, 


religion still play: some role. There are also other theories. Social work, 
then, can be presented to undergraduates as a developing and varied 
set of theories. This method may be challenging to the brighter student 
who wishes to deal with ideas primarily. It also is helpful in that it seeks 
to provide the student with cultural and philosophic perspective. Some of 
the other methods may fail particularly on this point. On the other hand, 
the mere presentation of “great” ideas may leave most students without 
a grasp of the concrete nature and activities of social work. It may also 
tend to overstress the importance of ideas. 

As a profession. Students who take “The Field of Social Work” may 
have a variety of motives for their selection of the course. Certainly, in 
any such course there are many who are planning to enter social work 
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as a lifetime career. These are especially interested in the professional 
aspects of social work. They often want to know what the social worker 
actually does from day to day. This very practical approach can be used 
discriminately by a mature teacher. He can initiate the course at the 
point of the students’ basic interest and organize it so that they will be 
led to a fuller appreciation of the practice of the social worker. Thus, 
the same range of knowledge can be open to the teacher and the student 
as in some of the other approaches. Much depends upon the organization 
of the course. This method capitalizes upon student interest; also it is 
practical. It may, however, give in too simply and easily to the mis- 
conceptions which students often have of social work. It may not provide 
a sufficient stress upon historical and theoretical aspects of social work. 

It is clear from the above descriptions of the various ways in which 
the content of ““The Field of Social Work” can be organized and taught 
that there are possible combinations of these methods. 





DISPLACED MIGRANT FAMILIES IN 
RURAL PHILIPPINES 


BENICIO T. CATAPUSAN 
FLORA E, DIAZ-CATAPUSAN 
Manila, Philip pines 


When the Hukbalahap organization started its foraging attacks and 
the killing of innocent civilians in rural areas, hundreds of families were 
forced to move to other locations for safety. Some moved to other rural 
areas and some to the larger cities. The problems of the latter are 
essentially those of unemployed urban slum residents. 

This paper will center attention on displaced rural families which 
have moved to other rural areas. ‘he interview method has been used 
in obtaining data from these rural immigrant families regarding the 
problems resulting from the necessity of migrating. 


In the provinces, the migratory families are usually poor, living a 
hand-to-mouth existence. Often, and in the midst of their desperation to 
make adjustment in their new environment, they become easy prey to 
economic exploiters. In the municipality of ““K” in Central Luzon, for 
example, a hacendero took advantage of these transitory families by 


allowing hundreds of migrant families to build their barong-barong or 
shanties at the rate of two pesos rentals on a small piece of land occupied 
by each house. This gave the hacendero a net income of P800 a month 
or P9,600 a year on land which otherwise would have remained idle 
and unproductive were it not for the unfortunate migrants. 

Others settled in small barrios, eking out subsistence as traders or as 
farm hands. Those living near the sea subsist through a meager income 
derived from small-scale shallow-water fishing. Many of the families 
interviewed revealed that they had been uprooted several times since 
they abandoned their original habitats. 

A common problem is reflected in the following statement obtained 
in one of our interviews. “In our attempts to make ends meet in our 
new environment, we had to sell our work animals and other salable 
materials for the purpose of meeting our daily needs. We could not 
even find or earn enough money to recover what we had lost. What 
makes it more difficult is, even if we wish to go home to our old home, 
we could hardly save enough money for the transportation of our 
families. Secondly, we are not sure whether we can go back to our lands, 
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for fear that some economic opportunists might have transferred the 
ownership of our land to their names.””! 

For the more fortunate families who were able to find employment 
as farmhands on the haciendas, interview materials revealed that some 
hacenderos have allowed them to live as well as work on the farm. They 
have been given home lots and farm lots big enough to support a family 
if cultivated intensively. 

Grievances given by the tenants seem to center on the following 
problems: (1) The farm lands assigned to them could not be cultivated 
owing to their poor location, and although the hacienda has a good irri- 
gation system, the water is not available to the tenants all the year 
round. (2) The failure of the hacenderos to comply with the contracts. 
Some alleged that of the one hundred cavanes of rice that they raise on 
the farm assigned to them, only twenty usually remain as their share 
after the expenses and usurious interests incurred on loans during the 
cultivation period are deducted. When asked if they would consider 
settling in government-settlement projects, many promptly turned down 
the idea. Such an attitude was conditioned by the frequent forced re- 
moval from their habitats. Frustrated, they have developed fatalistic or 
“T don’t care” attitudes and a willingness to “‘stick it out” in their given 
domiciles. 

Some exceptional few of those who migrated early to Cotabato, 
Mindanao, have developed both their homes and farm lots after much 
difficulty. In 1954, the great rat infestation in some Cotabato farm areas 
had driven a large portion of these migrant families to distant barrios 
and the plight which took them to new locations augmented the social 
tension and the untold suffering. 

The bahala na attitude, which literally means “God would take care,” 
serves as the most steadying influence in the midst of the deepest crises 
in their lives. With this as their abiding principle, a bow] of rice and 
meager ration of fish or meat can be stretched to satisfy even a fairly 
large-size family. With lesser life needs than the city dwellers, the barrio 
migrants make adjustments in their new habitats with less difficulty than 
do those in the urban areas. Reinforced by a face-to-face, warm, cordial, 
and informal group life, they make a correspondingly higher level of 
personal adjustment compared with the new city dwellers who have 
found themselves incapable of adjusting to the multiple socioeconomic 
requirements in the city environment. 





1 From Interview Materials, No. 209, 1954. 
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The rural migrant families sometimes find themselves in a favorable 
environment such as illustrated below. Before the war, in a large 
hacienda, Sta. Maria, Pangasinan,? there was serious tension between 
the tenants and the hacenderos. While the tenants were given the free- 
dom to cultivate the land, yet on the other hand, the hacenderos did not 
have the fullest cooperation to get the maximum yield from the land due 
to the adverse attitude of the tenants. ““Why should we cultivate the 
land which does not belong to us? And even if we cultivate the land, 
we get so little, while the owner gets 90 per cent of the total harvest.” 
After careful consideration, the owner of the hacienda decided to divide 
the land into private farm lots and offered them for sale to the tenants. 
In addition, the hacendero allocated a large area for community develop- 
ment with proper space reserved for church, school, and public square 
or plaza. 

The opportunity given to the farmers promoted friendliness. The 
tenants, now independent farmers, are using their energies to get the 
best yield from their farms. The old antifeudalistic attitude has been 
eliminated, and a definite social nearness between the landlord and the 
tenants has been developed. Landlordism has disappeared and the small 
landowners are contented. As a result of this experiment, the town of 
Sta. Maria, which was formerly controlled by a hacendero, is now a 
town of independent farmers. 

The R hacienda. ‘The R hacienda, which is located in the province 
of B, was formerly owned by a religious order. In this old tenant area 
of sugar planters the farm hands were subservient to the landowners. 
‘Tension had existed for decades between the landlords and the tenants. 
Because of this unhealthy relationship, the owners decided to divide the 
land into farm lots of several hectares each and sold them to the tenants, 
except the mills on the farm, which were retained by the owners. This 
type of arrangement has been hailed as one of the best forms of tenant- 
landlord accommodation. The existence of the mill on the farm serves as 
an impetus for accelerated sugar production. The farmers work hard to 
supply the mills’ daily requirement as private enterprisers instead of 
becoming subservient serfs to the landlords. 

Moreover, the present accommodation gives rise to three benefits: 
namely, (1) it helps relax tension between the owners and the tenants, 
(2) the presence of a mill has given the people encouragement to pro- 
duce the kind of crop that is needed, and (3) the taxes formerly paid by 


the hacenderos are now being paid by the farmers. This arrangement 


2 For more information, see C. M. Ferrer, “Landlordism, A World Issue,” 
Philippine Sociological Review, Vol. 11, No. 2: 37-41, July 1954. 
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has enabled the farmers and the hacenderos to make adjustments as 
independent farmers and as operators of a well-established business 
enterprise, respectively. 

The migrant invasion to a new locality often causes a departure from 
the well-established mores in the original community, owing to the 
different standards of social-economic living in the adopted community, 
causing a great impact upon the religious, educational, and recreational 
agencies and health institutions. The severing of social ties and bonds 
in one area and their re-establishment in another area are of great 
import in changing migrant behavior. The shift from local folkways and 
mores to those of strangers is generally followed by frequent maladjust- 
ments in the newly adopted community until the situation stabilizes 
itself after a period of exploration, testing, and assimilation of the ways 
in the new environment. 





SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


EMORY S, BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


The social implications of atomic or nuclear energy are legion. Only 
five will be stated in this paper. These implications are derived in part 
from statements by natural scientists who have given attention to the 
social control of the uses of atomic energy. International publicists have 
considered some of the effects of the development of atomic energy upon 
social relations. A few sociologists and other social scientists have 
ventured to express themselves regarding the constructive and destructive 
uses of atomic energy. 


I 


The first social implication of the atomic age to be considered in this 
paper is that the world is in a state of social crisis, not chiefly because it 
has atomic energy, but because adequate social controls of the all- 
powerful atomic energy have not yet been developed. The statement that 
“civilization is sitting on the brink of a precipice,” might be more ac- 
curate if it read, “Civilizations are moving toward the brink of a bottom- 
less chasm and not much has actually been done to prevent the impending 
cataclysm.” 

More than twelve years have passed since the heart of Hiroshima was 
blown to bits, but little of an effective nature has been achieved to 
develop world-wide social controls of atomic energy. On the other hand, 
the new creation of more and more destructive bombs has gone on in a 
terrifying way. 

According to Professor Harold C. Urey, physical science has developed 
an explosive force which may destroy the science that created it, and 
even the spirit of science in the world.' Not only that, it may take along 
with science all the technological development of mankind since the 
beginning of the human race—unless world-wide controls are soon 
developed and put into action. The scientists, like other people, function 
within the framework of competitive nation-state systems, of competi- 
tive economic systems, of competitive power politics systems, of competi- 


1 “Technology: Peace or War,” Soctal Science, 21:279. 
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tive racial prejudice systems, which happen to be dominating the world 
at the time when atomic energy is being developed.? These competitive 
systems and their accompanying ideologies are hindering the development 
of needed social controls of atomic energy. 

An unanticipated result of World War II was that it gave society 
for the first time in human history “the power to destroy itself,’’* but 
did not give it a system of social controls that will prevent the least 
scrupulous nation from setting off fatal nuclear explosions which will 
not simply be heard around the world, but which will literally destroy 
civilization around the world. World War II multiplied the difficulties 
of establishing an adequate world-mindedness of the peoples of various 
nations. 

The present world crisis has come about according to President 
Truman’s Commission on Higher Education, of which George F. Zook 
of the American Council on Education served as chairman, “largely 
because discovery in natural science has raced so far ahead of discovery 
in social science and in human behavior.”* Man’s capacity to subdue 
nature to his will has jumped “far ahead of his ability” to reconstruct 
his social institutions fast enough to meet the world-wide crisis that is 
upon him.® In other words, “the gap between our scientific know-how 
and our social organizations for controlling our scientific know-how has 
been growing steadily until now with the release of atomic energy the 
gap has become so wide’® that it constitutes a world-wide social crisis. 

But why has social science lagged far behind the natural sciences? 
Partly because it has not given enough attention to scientific method. 
Partly because it has relied unduly on argument and personal opinion 
rather than on controlled experiment. Partly because the public has not 
understood and supported social science as a means for its own protec- 
tion. Partly because lezislators have not appropriated needed funds for 
social science research. Partly because there has been insufficient coopera- 
tion between social science and the ethical and spiritual forces of the 
world. 





2 Cf. P. B. Potter, “International Aspects of Power Politics,” in L. Bryson 
and others, editors, Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947), pp. 574 ff. 

% J. J. Nickson and Harrison Brown, American Library Association, Bulletin, 
41:71. 

4 Higher Education for American Democracy (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947), 1:92. 

* [bhid., p. 21. 

6 Thid. 
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A second social implication of the atomic age is that the perfecting of 
the atomic bomb and related weapons has created an almost paralyzing 
fear and a deadly distrust throughout the world. Many people took 
part in World War II because they believed it was being fought for 
the four freedoms as stated in the Atlantic Charter, including especially 
the freedom from fear. It is ironic that this war, while reducing fear 
due to German Nazism and Japanese militarism, should have produced 
a technological development—the atomic bomb and related weapons— 
which has greatly multiplied fear in the world and created a distrust 
greater than any previously known. 

R. M. Maclver of Columbia University points out that in man’s 
moment of time “his own folly, mated with his own portentous skill . . . 
may suddenly render the earth uninhabitable for him, wipe out his ac- 
cumulated civilization, scorch him up, and leave at most a miserable 
remnant reduced to a pitiful animal existence in a seared and death-laden 
desolation,” and then Maclver goes on to quote an unnamed but “world- 
famous atomic scientist” to the effect that the odds “in favor of this 


irremediable catastrophe are very high.’’* 
The physical scientist has been among the first to voice the fear that 


now pervades the world. The words of Professor H. C. Urey in an 
address made as early as 1945, often repeated, have become almost 
classic: “I’m a frightened man myself. All the scientists I know are 
frightened—frightened for their lives and frightened for your life: . . 
We will live in fear, and die in fear. We will be afraid every time there 
is a disturbance in the international situation, that the atomic bombs 
will arrive before morning” (Founders Day address, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, 1945). 

Professor Otto Hahn, who is alleged to have split the atom in the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in 1937, is quoted as saying, “It is no real 
problem today to build a bomb which on going off will make the whole 
surface of our planet uninhabitable for any human being.’’* When asked 
what he thought Hitler, if he had had such a bomb, would have done in 
his last hours on earth, realizing that nothing was left for him except 
surrender or suicide, Professor Hahn replied that Hitler would have 
exploded the bomb with the words, “If I am to go, they all may go.’ 





7 R. M. Maclver, The Pursuit of Happiness (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1955), pp. 63, 64. 

8 Martin Niemohler, The Way of Peace (New York: Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, 1955), p. 2. 

9 Tbhid. 
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Fear is usually accompanied by suspicion. World-wide fear today is 
abetted by an equally deadly distrust. It is this sociopsychological factor 
of distrust that keeps the United Nations from functioning well, that 
keeps Russia and the United States mutually at bay, that holds back the 
formation of a needed world organization, that stymies the creation of 
world-mindedness. This distrust arises in part from the defensive actions 
of each nation that are interpreted by other nations as a threat to their 
security. Every important defensive act of Russia is viewed in the United 
States as being offensive. Every sizable defensive act of the United 
States is interpreted in Russia as offensive. If each nation would be 
careful to do as little as possible that might be viewed by other nations 
as dangerous to their well-being, fear and distrust might be allayed 
sufficiently to make possible constructive procedures. 


III 


A third implication of atomic energy is that this source of energy 
plays into the hands of the fascist and totalitarian trends in the world. 
This new energy is so powerful that its control is not trusted in the 
hands of private enterprise. But its control by nations promotes fear and 
suspicion in international relations, and hence the nations engaged in its 


manufacture have dropped an iron curtain around its development, 
which creates more fear and more distrust in the world. It is this curtain 
that President Eisenhower sought to lift at the 1955 Geneva Conference. 

In the light of the very limited number of individuals who have 
control of atomic energy, democracy itself is endangered. The individual 
shrinks as a democratic unit when he considers himself alongside of an 
atomic bomb. He shrinks in his own mental image of himself as a 
democratic person. He feels so helpless when it comes to exercising 
control over atomic energy that he blindly says, “It cannot happen here,” 
and becomes apathetic; or else he asks, “What is the use?” and tends to 
become fatalistic regarding his future, his nation’s future, and even his 
civilization’s future. When hundreds of thousands or perhaps millions 
feel this way, the interactive effects are powerful in the negative direc- 
tion. A world-wide resultant philosophy of “eat, drink, and be merry, 
for tomorrow we'll be atomized,” has baneful implications. ‘““The chief 
peril of the atomic age,” according to David E. Lilienthal, speaking on 
the fifth anniversary of the first self-sustaining chain reaction developed 
at the University of Chicago, “does not lie in the incredibly destructive 
power of atomic weapons, but in the philosophy which says that modern 
advances in science and technology dictate the abandonment of indi- 


’ 
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vidual rights.’'® Lilienthal’s conclusion has serious implications. He 
says that unless the American people as a whole become informed 
concerning “the basic facts and the essential meaning’ of atomic energy 
... ‘so that they can chart the course of their own destiny in the atomic 
age, then democracy in its very essentials is doomed to perish, not by the 
action of a foreign foe, but by default of their own hands.” 

The totalitarian trend is illustrated by the fact that atomic energy 
has been nationalized in the United States without a debate. Even con- 
servatives in Congress who were quick to call any move communistic 
which involved increasing national control under New Deal auspices 
have raised no objections about putting the manufacture and control of 
atomic energy entirely in the hands of the government. ‘The atom bomb 
itself was developed as a government enterprise, as a socialistic under- 
taking of gigantic proportions. The development of government-owned 
plants producing quantities of powerful atomic energy has indirect 
totalitarian implications, but there seems to be no other immediate 
alternative. 

With the world divided into two big nations, each having a number 
of satellite or allied nations, each possessing an unknown quantity of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, and each maintaining a totalitarian secrecy, 
the stage is set for a deadly struggle which can end in one of three ways. 
One of the Big Two may be the first to destroy the other in an atomic 
outburst. A second possibility is that each of the Big Itwo may destroy 
the other and carry many of their respective satellite nations to annihila- 
tion too. General H. H. Arnold, retired head of the Air Force of the 
United States, in an article published in January 1948, says that if we 
have another war the United States will lose. “We'll lose and the enemy 
we fight will lose, because victory in atomic warfare is no longer pos- 
sible.”!? It is this idea which the American people have not yet com- 
prehended. A third possibility, not too bright at present, is that the Big 
Powers may simultaneously undergo a change of their present attitudes 
and learn through the slow processes of time to work with one another 
toward an increasing degree of complementary interaction, and ulti- 
mately toward an integration of constructive activities. Here is prob- 
ably the major hope for democracy. President Eisenhower’s proposal for 
the establishment of an internation pool of atomic power to be used 
for constructive purposes is a move in this direction. His proposal for 


10 As reported in the press. 

11 David E. Lilienthal, “Democracy and the Atom,” NEA Journal, 37:79, 80. 
12 “The Next War,” This Week Magazine, Los Angeles Times, January 11, 
1948, p. 5. 
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mutual inspection procedures of the atomic properties of the United 
States and of Russia is designed to prevent a widely destructive surprise 
attack. 


IV 


A fourth social implication of the atomic age is that people generally 
will need to develop a world horizon. It will not be enough for all 
people, as one writer says, to become internationalists. The atomic age 
has made it necessary for people to expand their frame of reference from 
provincial and national limits to a one-world horizon. It no longer 
suffices to judge human behavior by contradictory nation-standards, A 
set of world standards appears to be necessary. 

The implication of President Eisenhower’s mutual inspection pro- 
posal is that people in all nations have the intelligence to work out a 
world system of thought and action that will harness atomic energy to 
security ends. Without a widespread and continuing dissemination of 
knowledge that is being developed by the various social sciences, people 
in an atomic age will become increasingly subject to demagogues and to 
expert manipulators of propaganda. If social knowledge is allowed to 
lag behind specialized scientific knowledge, as it undoubtedly is doing at 
present, people will lose democratic control of the new physical forces.'* 

The late Dr. Christian Gauss, formerly dean of Princeton College, 
once pointed out that the nation-state with sovereign powers, including 
the powers to make war, has become anachronistic. The nation-state “‘is 
now absolutely anachronistic as an instrument for the protection of the 
culture and life of its people; and any attempt to maintain pretensions 
to ‘sovereign rights’ must spell disaster to its own people as well as to 
our world.’’'4 

A needed world order involves the directing of propaganda to con- 
structive ends throughout the world. This exceedingly difficult task is 
vital, for propaganda easily lends itself to the creation of misrepresenta- 
tion, deceit, and ill will. 

To attain a system of world standards is a stupendous educational 
undertaking. If it cost two billion dollars to produce the first two or 
three atom bombs, it may cost two hundred billion dollars or more to 
develop sustaining global welfare standards in each of the larger nations. 
It is hopeful to consider a world order based on fundamental human 
traits such as the universal wish for individual freedom. It is hopeful 
to consider a world order based on the fundamental wish to be treated 


13 G. L. Perkins, The Cooperative Productive Review, 22:100. 
14 “Ts Einstein Right?” The American Scholar, 15 :473. 
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fairly. It is hopeful to think of a world order grounded in the omni- 
present wish for personal security. The powerful human drives for 
freedom, to be treated fairly, to have security are universal and give 
strong bases for a cooperative world. 

The need for some kind of world-wide culture pattern is suggested 
by Dean Gauss, as follows: ‘““What is called for is an extension of the 
frame of reference versus which the validity and permissibility limits 
of human conduct must be judged. This clearly involves the extension 
of the sphere of law to global dimensions, and a new and global enforce- 
ment.”'5 Behind a controlling world law and world enforcement 
agencies will be needed a global culture system and a global ideology. 

The needed global standards have an ethical component. Social science 
as science alone is not equal to the task before it. Increased moral power 
is needed to match the increased physical power that mankind is acquir- 
ing through the splitting of the atom. If mankind for the first time has 
the power to destroy itself, then primary group controls will need to be 
supplemented by secondary group controls involving moral motivation. 
Not only are primary group controls inadequate in a secondary group 
situation, but ordinary secondary group controls in the new world-wide 
type of secondary group into which the world is moving are not enough. 

Director Daniel S. Robinson has put the ethical aspect of the world 
situation as follows: “Technological science must be ethically condi- 
tioned.””'*® But how shall technological science be ethically conditioned ? 
Dr. Robinson suggests a part of the answer when he speaks for an inter- 
national moral order, and then proposes that intellectual leaders, pre- 
sumably in all countries, shall begin “to function together in close inte- 
gration in actualizing the ideal of the common good of all mankind.’’!* 


V 


A fifth implication of atomic energy relates to the constructive uses to 
which it may be put and to the revolution in social life which will in- 
evitably follow such constructive developments. This theme will be 
presented later in another paper. 


“18 Thid. 

16 Daniel S. Robinson, “A Philosophy for the Atomic Age,” The Philo- 
sophical Review, 55 :400. 

17 Jbid., p. 403. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


University of Arizona. The Bureau of Ethnic Research of the Uni- 
versity, which is under the direction of Dr. William H. Kelley, has 
received a grant from the U.S. Public Health Service to study health 
needs, attitudes, and medical indigency among the American Indians 
living in the states of New Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, and Arizona. 
Dr. Raymond A. Mulligan of the Department of Sociology is a member 
of the team that will undertake the study in this area. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Dr. Leonard Broom, 
chairman of the department, has published (with Philip Selznick) 
Sociology: A Text with Adapted Readings. Dr. Donald Cressey has 
received a grant-in-aid from the Russell Sage Foundation to do research 
on the prison and reformatory system. Dr. Richard T. Morris has 
received a grant from the Social Science Research Council to continue 
his study of adjustment among foreign students. Dr. Ruth Riemer has 
been appointed consultant to the Steering Committee on the Develop- 
ment of Plans for the New Study of Factors Affecting Size of Family. 
Dr. Eshref Shevky has introduced two new graduate courses: “Social 
Stratification in the Middle East” and “Social Change in the Middle 
East.” Dr. Ralph H. Turner is on leave during the fall semester under 
his Social Science Research Council Faculty Research Fellowship. 

University of New Mexico. The Division of Government Research 
of the University of New Mexico has just published a research report, 
“Aging Population of New Mexico,” prepared by Dr. Ezra W. Geddes 
of the Sociology Department. The study is a statistical examination of 
past trends and projections into the future by ethnic groups, rural and 
urban, and counties of the state, intended for guidance of legislative 
committees and others concerned with welfare and related problems and 
planning. 

Mills College. Dr. Richard E. Jay has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology and economics. Dr. George Hedley has recently 
had published a book on Religion on the Campus (Macmillan). Another 
study by Dr. Hedley, The Minister Behind the Scenes (Gray Lectures 
at Duke University), will be off the press in February 1956. 

University of Southern California. Dr. Emory §S. Bogardus ad- 
dressed the first meeting of Alpha Kappa Delta on his observations of 
Iceland as a sociological laboratory. Dr. Robert A. Ellis, instructor in 
sociology, presented a portion of his research on social stratification in 
Jamaica to the November meeting of the research seminar. Drs. Locke 
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and Sabagh are continuing their research into various aspects of marital 
empathy. Dr. James A. Peterson’s book on marriage is to be published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons in January 1956. Drs. Nordskog, McDonagh, 
and Vincent have made a complete revision and expansion of Analyzing 
Social Problems (Dryden), which will be available in the second edition 
April 1956. Dr. David Hays (Ph.D., Harvard) joins the staff as 
lecturer and will handle the specialized area of small groups. Dr. Martin 
H. Neumeyer, head of the department, has designed an extensive study of 
correlated factors in juvenile delinquency in Los Angeles. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF PROGRAMMES OF SOCIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. New York: Bureau of Social Affairs, United Nations 
Secretariat, 1955, pp. 220. 


In thirteen chapters this document deals with programs relating to 
health, education, labor, nutrition, social security, income maintenance, 
rural development, housing and community improvement, and aid to 
consumers. They indicate an extraordinary recent expansion of these 
programs throughout the world and even in the economically under- 


developed countries to which special attention is given. A.R.R. 


GROUP PROCESSES. Transactions of the First Conference, September 26, 
27, 28, 29, and 30, 1954, Ithaca, New York: Josiah Macy, Jr.. Founda- 
tion, 1955, pp. 334. 


Among the members of the round-table discussions, Jerome S. Brunner 
of the Department of Social Relations, Harvard University, Erik H. 
Erikson, Margaret Mead, Fritz Redl, and John H. Spiegel propose 
various theories on group processes and dynamics. 

The discussion centers mainly around interrelationships of animals, 
particularly goats and animals in the lower vertebrates, and their mean- 
ing or impact on human relationships. The topic of interspecies inter- 
action is given a large space, particularly in an interpretative way, as 
many discussants felt that it may be possible to understand animal be- 
havior better “‘because of a basic communication between man and 
animals.” The actual validity of using “unlearned understanding” of 
gestural and postural cues lies in the communications “between man and 
animal.” HANS A. ILLING 
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USING INSTALMENT CREDIT. By Clyde William Phelps. Baltimore: 
Commercial Credit Company, 1955, pp. 80. 


This monograph is the fourth in a series under the authorship of 
Professor Phelps on various aspects of consumer credit. The advantages 
and disadvantages in the use of instalment credit are examined with a 
high degree of objectivity. The author has brought together in this 
volume a significant amount of factual information on many areas of 


instalment buying including when to use instalment buying, how instal- 
ment purchases are financed, how to calculate the costs involved, com- 
paring costs, avoiding the dangers of instalment buying, and some of the 
implications of consumer credit for the nation. Dr. Phelps indicates that 
consumer credit about fifty years ago was almost a suspect undertaking, 
whereas today the upper middle class with incomes of $4,000 to $7,500 
has the highest proportion of people using consumer credit. It is also 
pointed out that one in every three indebted consumers has more liquid 
assets than the short- and intermediate-term debt he owes. Sociologists 
could make some interesting studies on the relationship between upper 
mobility and expanding use of consumer credit. E.C.M. 


YOUTH AND THE LAW: HANDBOOK ON LAWS AFFECTING 
YOUTH. By Frederick J. Ludwig. Brooklyn: The Foundation Press, 
Inc., 1955, pp. xix +-386. 


The book is the result of years of experience with the multifarious 
legal problems concerning young people. As a project of the Youth 
Council Bureau of New York, it reflects the humanitarian objectives of 
this organization. The book embraces the law as it affects youth from a 
national perspective, with emphasis on the State of New York as an 
example of how the law is applied. The material is divided into five 
parts, beginning with the “responsibility of young offenders,” which is 
followed by eight chapters that deal with “the courts and judicial pro- 
cedure.” Only two chapters are devoted to the “treatment of juvenile 
including probation and institutionalization of offenders. The 


’ 


offenders,’ 
last two sections deal with “protection of young persons” and an epilogue 
which is intended as a preface to reform. The author has drawn material 
from his experiences as an educator, a lawyer, and a police officer. 
Concrete cases are presented throughout to illustrate the law, how it 
operates, the functioning of legally constituted agencies to deal with 
offenders, and the consequences of law violation. The large section 
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devoted to the legal protection of young persons indicates the author’s 
interest in protective and preventive measures. The book is a realistic 
exposition of the shortcomings of both the “kid-glove’ treatment of 
juvenile lawbreakers and the consequences of severe punishment. 
M.H.N. 


A GUIDE TO A GOOD MARRIAGE. By Richard M. Steiner. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1955, pp. 136. 


The author points out that marriage is “not a 50-50 proposition.” 
Most of the responsibility for its success rests upon the wife’s shoulders. 
It is she who must contribute the major portion of keeping the home 
together or, as Dr. Steiner puts it, “she should hum while she irons.” 
A good marriage becomes worth while because both people concerned 
try to help each other to share the problems of everyday living. Romantic 
love is replaced in a short while by tact and consideration for each 
other’s welfare, and loyalty to each other is needed. A test that the 
author applies to people who consult him is: “If you had to do it over 
again, would you choose the same one?” If the answer is yes, then the 
author feels that the marriage is a good one. HANS A. ILLING 


MAKING THE MOST OF MARRIAGE. By Paul H. Landis. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955, pp. xxxii+-542. 


The author attempts to use fully the functional approach to marriage. 
Material has been drawn from various sources in order to give young 
people a broad and comprehensive preparation for the all-important 
undertaking—marriage. Marriage is regarded as “a multitude of situa- 
tions and relationships requiring more or less continuous adjustment,” 
not as a “state” in which adults either find or fail to find happiness. The 
relationships between male and female and parenthood are given more 
emphasis than in most texts of this type because the author believes that 
these are important aspects of the functional approach to marriage. 

The book is divided into five parts. The introductory part deals with 
“marriage in the modern setting,” with emphasis on how marriage has 
improved, how it fulfills human needs, the changing roles of males and 
females, and the merging of sex roles. This is followed by “the build-up 
to marriage,” including extensive discussions of the genesis of love, 
dating, mate selection, timing marriage, engagement, broken engage- 
ments, and the problems of premarital sex experience. The last three 
parts are devoted to “learning to fit marriage,” “parenthood,” and 
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“crises in marriage.” Marital adjustments are especially important in an 
age of change, but so are the problems of parenthood. 

On the whole, the author has attempted to make the book practical as 
well as scientific, but he has avoided “preachments”’ on duties and obliga- 
tions of husbands and wives. M.H.N. 


FACT-FINDING WITH RURAL PEOPLE. By Hsin-Pao Yang. Rome, 
Italy: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 1955, 
pp. 138. 


This is an exceedingly convenient manual for anyone unfamiliar with 
social research methods. It covers succinctly such topics as planning a 
survey, collecting the facts, analyzing the facts, and presenting findings. 
Then comes the section on methods used in social research: namely, ob- 
servation sampling, statistics, interviewing, schedules, questionnaires, 
and case studies. A concluding and important section is given on the 
literature on research methods and on studies of rural life in different 
rural areas of the world (35 pages). Q.D.L. 


HEALTH, CULTURE, AND COMMUNITY. Edited by Benjamin D. Paul, 
with the collaboration of Walter B. Miller. Russell Sage Foundation, 1955, 
pp. viii+-493. 


This is a case study of a variety of community projects, most of them 
dealing with methods and machinery of promoting public health. Many 
of the case histories or discussions constitute excellent studies in cultural 


anthropology. ‘They throw much light on the normal behavior patterns 
of various groups whose lifeline is alien to that of this country. 

The directors of these studies have gained information that will be of 
immense value to any who work among peoples who, although civilized, 
suffer from superstitious standards of conduct and ways of living entire- 
ly different from those of the average American. This book should be 
read by all mission workers and others who labor in foreign lands. 

The obstacles to success appear in several of the studies. The doctor 
who mingled in democratic fashion with the people was not expected to 
do this but to maintain himself on a higher plane. The use of science 
must at times be degraded and take on the appearance of magic. Hygiene 
techniques cannot take effect until they are accepted by the people. To do 
this they must run the gauntlet of opposition by priest, medicine man, 
and deep-rooted antagonism to outside influences. The prejudices, 
credulity, and deceptibility of a people can also be recognized in the 
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number of Americans who purchase advertised healing devices of no 
value or who expect divine interference in case of rattlesnake bites, etc. 
Human relations cannot work out amicably without a fine under- 
standing of the differences between groups who follow various occupa- 
tions or of differences based on well-being, race, or other considerations. 
The projects carried on in Alabama and in a Boston suburb are excellent 
illustrations of the practical requirements for successful service. These 
studies are drawn from all parts of the world including several from the 
United States. G.B.M. 


EXPLORING THE SMALL COMMUNITY. By Otto G. Hoiberg. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1955, pp. 199. 


Dr. Hoiberg is Coordinator of Community Service in the Extension 
Division of the University of Nebraska and Associate Professor of 
Sociology, specializing in the rural field. This book has grown out of 
seven years of field work and is based on the premise that the quality of 
life in the small community is specifically related to the vitality of 
democracy in the entire country. It is well organized in two parts. The 
first deals with the “Essentials of Community Improvement,” such as 
the bases of understanding the community and of its planning, the co- 
ordination of activities, the diminution of social cleavages, and the 
development of leadership. Standard principles of practice for the study 
and organization of community are clearly presented. 

Part Two is entitled “Problem Areas.” It describes both problems 
and programs and is amply illustrated by the specific experiences of 
various-sized population centers, especially in rural sections. ‘The prob- 
lems are related to the different social aspects of any community and 
include the economic, recreational, educational, religious, and political 
or governmental. Health, cultural opportunities, and beautification are 
adequately discussed. 

The last chapter, “The Small Community: a Social Frontier,” sum- 
marizes the procedural steps in community organization and closes on an 
optimistic note. “Intelligent community planning, while deeply rooted 


in the past, is closely geared to realistic and challenging goals which lie 


ahead. It is in the progressive attainment of such goals that the real joy 
of community living lies.” 

The style is clear and direct and the book will be useful for community 
leaders seeking to improve the quality of local life. The principles are 
not new, but the examples will prove most helpful. Footnotes refer to 
bibliographical sources. A brief, carefully selected bibliography would 
add to the practical value of the book. B.A.MCC. 
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GUIDANCE IN GROUPS. A Resource Book for Teachers, Counselors, and 
Administrators. By Margaret E. Bennett. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1955, pp. xi+-411. 


The author, who is a psychologist at the Pasadena City College, has 
made a “group-centered” study; i.e., the group, and not the individual, 
is the main line of approach. Among the many books published yearly in 
the disciplines concerned or working with groups, the present one de- 
serves mentioning for its comprehensiveness of material, the index, and 
the bibliography. So far as could be ascertained, no theory has been 
omitted. Approaches, techniques, appraisals, vocational and educational 
guidance, personnel problems, learning and living processes are here. 
The author probably did not intend to bring forth a theory of her own. 
Compilation and, although not always successful, integration seem to 
have been the main purposes of this book. HANS A. ILLING 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


HUNGRY GENERATIONS. The Nineteenth-Century Case Against Mal- 
thusianism. By Harold A. Boner. New York: Columbia University 
(King’s Crown Press), 1955, pp. vii-+-234. 


Professor Boner has written a most readable, lucid “history of the rise 
and fall of the Malthusian theory in nineteenth century England.” After 


pointing out the errors in Malthus’ logic, the author expresses astonish- 


ment that these errors, so glaring to him, “have gone so long undetected 
by so many.” The thinking of Malthus upon population and the relation 
of the poor classes to it was so useful to certain groups and fitted so well 
with the prejudice of others that it dominated social thinking in England 
for over half a century. In our opinion, the author makes his case that 
Malthus is not only outmoded but even discredited among social sci- 
entists today on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Probably the most significant discovery the author makes in his his- 
torical study is that, Malthus notwithstanding, the poor are capable of 
developing prudence in the begetting of offspring and are therefore 
worthy of social assistance. Boner pays high tribute to the literary per- 
sons who looked beyond the dismal gloom of Malthus’ horizon: Macau- 
lay, Miss Martineau, Tennyson, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley. 

It is well to bear in mind the full import of this ably written book as 
the arena shifts from nineteenth century England to twentieth century 
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Asia and Africa. The destiny of our own country may hinge upon 
whether “big business’”’ men, both in and out of government, have risen 
sufficiently above the callousness and brutality of the economic operations 
of the nineteenth century to treat workers as persons rather than as 
commodities. The “hungry generations’ of both Asia and Africa are 
hungry not only for bread but for recognition of their human worth by 
the well-fed Western peoples. 
GEORGE M. DAY 
Occidental College 


MODERN HOMESTEADERS. By Evon Z. Vogt. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1955, pp. xi+-232. 


In the summer of 1949 the Laboratory of Social Relations of Harvard 
University began a six-year field study of the value systems of five 
distinct cultural groups in western New Mexico: Navaho, Pueblo, 
Spanish-American, Mormon, and Texan homesteader. This book deals 
with the Texan homesteader and is the first major publication to come 
out of the project research area. 

The study of Homestead—a small, dry-land, bean-farming community 
of 200 persons in western New Mexico—was of interest to the author 
because of the extent to which certain “core American values are mani- 
fested in the lives of these twentieth-century homesteaders and because 
of the critical role which these values have played in the settlement, 
development, and subsequent transformation of the community.” The 
author describes and documents these values and demonstrates that 
while a cluster of certain “American frontier values” had an important 
effect upon the early development of Homestead, “the continuing ad- 
herence to these same values in the face of a changing environmental 
and economic situation is now contributing to the transformation of the 
community from a farming village into a region of widely scattered 
small ranches.” In this exploratory treatment of the functions of values 
in society and cultural change we find a description of a declining com- 
munity in which group motivations and values, important at a prior 
time, are contributing to a loss in communal life. 

This book is organized within a framework of value orientations in 
which the author’s central hypothesis (that the value orientations of the 
community are not merely dependent variables but have been one of the 
significant determinants in the course of events throughout its history) 
is applied. This work represents a departure from the traditional organi- 
zation of an anthropological study with its familiar structural categories. 
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As a supplement to the description and analysis provided in this study, 
there are tables, graphs, maps, and many illustrations. This publication 
will be important to those interested in ecology, social change, and the 
effect of conflict on social organization; it will be especially important 
to those engaged in research on social values. GLENN R. ROLLINS 


MIDWEST AND ITS CHILDREN. The Psychological Ecology of an Ameri- 
can Town. By Roger G. Barker and Herbert F. Wright. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1955, pp. vii-+-532. 


It has been undertaken in this book (1) to develop the concept of 
psychological ecology with some clues as to the formulation of a theory 
and (2) to present and compare the findings of empirical studies of 
psychological environments in two space-time localities. 

The basic theoretical speculation of the authors is that psychological 
(as distinguished from social, cultural, etc.) environments can be de- 
scribed quantitatively and can be shown to vary spatially. It may be 
further speculated that it is possible to identify different psychological 
climates and ultimately to predict the effects that contact with such 
climates will have on the behavior and psychological “living conditions” 
of individuals and social groups. 

It is the difficult task of the authors to describe objectively and quan- 
titatively the characteristics of a psychological environment. This has 
been done through detailed reports of observed behavior episodes oc- 
curring in a variety of settings. The “target group” of these studies 
included all (119) residents under twelve years of age in a town identi- 
fied as “‘Midwest.” In addition, a study was made of twenty-four chil- 
dren between the ages of six and fifteen in a privately endowed institu- 
tion for crippled children in a different locality. Behavior episodes, 
behavior settings, and behavior objects were analyzed in the search for 
regularities and irregularities in the structure of individual behavior 
and social action and interaction with respect to psychological habitat. 

The authors have succeeded in defining the concept of psychological 
ecology and have established the existence of one psychological climate. 
The findings about Midwest have been stated quantitatively to enable 
comparison with future studies of psychological climate in different 
localities. The usefulness of the study of the institution for crippled 
children is doubtful. Certainly, the study of another “normal” town 
would have been more pertinent to the basic theory. Whether the general 
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hypothesis that psychological environments vary with respect to locality 
is supported cannot, of course, be determined until further studies are 
reported. 
THOMAS ELY LASSWELL 
Grinnell College 


DELINQUENT BOYS. The Culture of the Gang. By Albert K. Cohen. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 202. 


Dr. Cohen, professor of sociology at Indiana University, arrives at 
certain conclusions in his chapter on “Facts the Theory Must Fit,” by 
pointing out that the literature on juvenile delinquency “has seldom 
come to grips with the problem of accounting for the content and spirit 
of the delinquent subculture.” Research in the literature and the develop- 
ment of a schema that might “fit” comprise the essence of this worth- 
while book, with such conclusions being reached that not so many boys 
are becoming delinquent, but rather that gangs of boys are doing things 
together (italics those of the author). The author stresses the importance 
of subcultures but also raises questions, such as, How do the loyalties of 
the gang arise and become the property of the group? 

HANS I. ILLING 


DYNAMITE IN THE MIDDLE EAST. By Khalil Totah. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. ix+-240. 


With frank and honest words the author, who is an Arab and Ameri- 
can Christian born near Jerusalem, who has served as director of Arab- 
American Affairs (New York), and who now resides in Whittier, 
California, reports on a tour (1952) of Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, 
and Iraq. He had the advantages of speaking the prevailing language 
(Arabic) in these countries, of having many important official contacts 
in the countries that he visited and of bringing to bear an American 
democratic viewpoint on the total situation in the Middle East. 

The author describes current social and economic conditions in the 
Arab countries. In Lebanon, Dr. Totah found that Christians and 
Moslems were able to get along agreeably, although the political situa- 
tion is tied in closely with religious differences. Egypt is the strongest 
of the Arab countries, but “the rate of communist infiltration in Egypt 
cannot be overemphasized.” Iraq has a population of about five million, 
but “there seems to be room for thirty million.” Jordan, which, like 
Iraq, has a boy king, is the weakest of the countries visited and is subject 
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to British financial assistance and control. ‘Poor Syria has proudly de- 
clined American financial assistance’’ because of the Arab reaction to the 
price which “the United States sets on its financial assistance,” and 
which, according to the Arabs, “is to make Israel a fait accompli, to 
persuade the Arabs to write Palestine off, to forget it, to distribute the 
nearly a million Arab refugees among Arab states and to conclude peace 
treaties with Israel.”’ 

The Arabs are weak partly because of being divided into five nation- 
alities and two dynastic houses, the Hashemite and the Saudi. Moreover, 
“the communist fire which is consuming Asia is not far from the Middle 
East.” It is important in the Middle East, as elsewhere, “not to give the 
communists any wrongs to exploit.” Without saying so directly, the 
author seems to feel that the most Christian thing for the United States 
and Britain to do is to see that the wrongs done the Arabs as a result of 
“political expediency,’ when 875,000 Arabs were displaced from their 
homeland in order that persecuted Jews might have a homeland, are 
righted, and righted soon. E.S.B. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY. The Challenge of Over-Population. By Karl 
Sax. Boston: Beacon Press, 1955, pp. 206. 


The major problem today, according to the author, is population 
growth, which is a greater obstacle to world rehabilitation than problems 
of agricultural, industrial, and educational development. He supports 
the Malthusian doctrine in this connection, but recognizes that scientific 
developments will increase the food supply and make feasible an increase 
in world population. The writer contends that “demographic transition,” 
namely, “the transition from a high-birth-rate, high-death-rate culture 
(with low living standards) to a low-birth-rate, low-death-rate culture 
(with relatively high living standards)”’ must await “educational and 
economic developments,” or else “the nearly two-thirds of the world’s 
people” with low living standards will experience “a threefold increase 
in population,” a “standing room only” situation for the world. These 
low-living-standard peoples are held back from reducing their birth 
rates adequately by political and religious taboos on the subject of birth 
control. Preventive checks must be given a chance to operate in these 
countries, the author states, in order to prevent population control by 
war, famine, and disease. A bibliography of 130 references is appended. 

WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 
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THE PHILIPPINE ANSWER TO COMMUNISM. By Alvin H. Scaff. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1955, pp. 165. 


This is a case study of the social movement known as the Hukbalahap 
(People’s Army Against the Japanese). It is based on some years pre- 
vious experience in the Philippines, such documents as are available, and 
particularly on some ninety personal interviews conducted by the author 
as a Fulbright Research Professor in 1953-54. These interviews included 
Communist leaders in prison and a larger number of ex-Huks now re- 
settled by the Economic Development Corps of the Philippine Army. 

The author shows how social injustice and endemic agrarian unrest 
combined with native and international Communist elements in forming 
the Hukbalahap during the Japanese occupation, how purely military 
solutions proved futile, and how President Magsaysay with a policy of 
“friendship and force’ has made it possible for ex-Huks to establish 


pioneer communities carved out of the jungle. Their craving for land 
ownership satisfied, many seem to have become established as respected 


and patriotic citizens. The book is well done and shows sensitive insight 
into the problems involved in planting democratic institutions in Asia 
which could be useful elsewhere. 
SAMUEL H. LEGER 
George Pepperdine College 


THE CHALLENGE OF SCANDINAVIA. By William L. Shirer. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1955, pp. 437. 


By the interview method and the study of statistical data, Mr. Shirer 
brings his readers up to date regarding many of the chief social, economic, 
and political characteristics of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. 
He gives about one hundred pages of material, a considerable portion of 
which consists of new items of importance, to each of the four countries. 
Enough historical background and World War II experiences in each 
case are given to indicate problems and trends. 

In all four countries, the author found the welfare state well developed 
and functioning extensively. In each country it is generally accepted, 
even by most conservatives, as being of value to the nation as a whole 
and as a practical means of checking the rise of communism. In the case 
without hysteria, witch 


ae 


of Norway, for example, the author states that 
hunts, or repressions, the Norwegian workers and voters have found it 
easy to squelch communism by simple, democratic means.” 

Considerable attention is given to cooperatives, with their emphasis 
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on private initiative and property, their notable expressions of free 
enterprise, and their independence from state aid and control, in all four 
countries. Their opposition to state socialism is marked in all connections 
where private cooperative enterprise is feasible. The roles of various 
Scandinavian and Finnish leaders are also described interestingly in this 
readable and important volume. E.S.B. 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF JIM CROW. By C. Vann Woodward. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. vii+155. 


The Strange Career of Jim Crow is the first real treatment of Jim 
Crowism in the South. It is a concise and revealing account which dis- 
passionately and objectively traces the changing political, economic, and 
social relations between whites and Negroes, and the development of 
segregation following the withdrawal of Federal troops from the South 
in 1877. 

There are two widely held misconceptions regarding the origins of 
segregation: one is that Jim Crowism had its roots in slavery; the other 
is that the system was established immediately after the Federal troops 
withdrew and home rule was restored. Professor Woodward deflates 
these old traditions by proving that segregation was a gradual develop- 
ment stemming from the influence of political and economic conflicts 
between divided whites, and that legal segregation became widespread 
during the period from 1895 to 1910. 

During the decade of the thirties the trend toward additional segrega- 
tion practices began to slow down, and the impact of the Second World 
War brought the trend to a halt. The decade following the war was 
characterized by many influences which have tended to restrict segrega- 
tion, including the Supreme Court decisions, the policies and practices 
of the Federal Government, changing Southern attitudes, the work of 
various action groups, the rural to urban movement, broader religious 
viewpoints, and the significant racial overtones in the cold war struggle. 

Professor Woodward reminds us that the South faces a dilemma of 
large proportions, for segregation is still the rule. However, he believes 
that if patience and moderation and common sense practices are applied, 
there is much to indicate that the South will make a successful adjust- 
ment to the New Reconstruction. 

FLOYD A. POLLOCK 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
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PEOPLES AND RESETTLEMENT. By H. B. M. Murphy and others. 
Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organizations, 


1955, pp. 231. 


This book covers many of the human problems due to forced flight 
and resettlement brought on by the recent wars and persecution of large 
populations. It deals with the problems of both the individual and large 
social groups in flight and in resettlement camps. The special problems of 
voluntary and forced migrants are discussed and compared. The authors 
present some of the feelings of individuals when they make repeated 
shifts in horizontal and vertical mobility and the feelings of rejection 
and suspicion that develop. 

The book is divided into four parts which deal with the first steps of 
flight, displaced persons and their problems, the conditions of normal 
and refugee resettlement, and, finally, the emotional disturbances of 
refugees and their treatment. Attitudes of rebelliousness, apathetic 
helplessness, and extreme dependency were found to have developed in 
numerous individuals, Three main trends of emotional disturbances 
among refugees were increased suspiciousness and paranoid tendencies, 
marked anxiety and depression, and increased somatic complaints. The 
authors have gone to considerable effort to show the effects on children 
when populations are uprooted and moved to distant lands. Maps, 
pictures of refugees, case histories, biographical notes about the thirteen 
contributors, and bibliographies make this book of value to the students 
of population and refugee problems. 

WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 


THE GOLD COAST IN TRANSITION. By David E. Apter. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1955, pp. 355. 


In this piece of extended research the reader will find a great deal of 


material on the phenomenon of transforming a tribal dependency ruled 
by chieftains into a parliamentary democracy, where the whole socio- 
political structure is undergoing basic changes and where traditionally 
grounded social norms have been shifted to charismatically derived norms 


and where secular-rational standards are now beginning to appear. 
E.S.B. 
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EXPLORING ENGLISH CHARACTER. By Geoffry Gorer. New York: 
Criterion Books, Inc., 1955, pp. 483. 


In a journalistic style the author has presented a body of illuminating 
data concerning the morals and behavior of the English people. Resulting 
from a study of national character based upon the questionnaire tech- 
nique, this book represents a unique encounter. Ihe sample which this 
study utilized was obtained through the use of an article, with an at- 
tached coupon for volunteers, published in a newspaper with wide circu- 
lation. Mr. Gorer mailed over 14,000 questionnaires and received an 
unusual 75 per cent return. Five thousand questionnaires were chosen 
from the total by a combination of sorting, some of them by sex and 
marital status and others on the basis of random selection. The volunteer 
character of the respondents in the sample raises grave doubts as to its 


representative nature. The sample was patterned after the population 


model of England geographically, economically, and maritally. 

Among the many determinations of English character which one may 
find is the following, “. . .quite consistently people claimed that they 
knew more neighbours to speak to than they knew by sight! It seems 
that this is a point of sex differentiation, that men will pass a word with 
their neighbours but not look at them.” Fifty per cent of the population 
considered themselves to be exceptionally shy, 25 per cent of the sample 
stated that they took no role in either organized or unorganized com- 
munity life, and 60 per cent of the working-class group stated that they 
had no sex experience outside of marriage. In spite of defects in the 
research technique and design the book is of value for indicating prob- 
lems and areas for further research into English character. 

T. C. KEEDY 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By John B. Knox. 
New York: Random House, 1955, pp. xv +348. 


Subtitled “An Introduction to Industrial Sociology,” this book has 
for its principal objective an analysis of industrial relations in the United 
States at the present time through the extension of an “understanding 
of the human structure and functioning of industry.” Applying socio- 
logical concepts in a functional manner, first as an appropriate orienta- 
tion for the study of human relations in industry, the author then pro- 
ceeds to present what he describes as a “systematic and logical treatment 
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of industrial relations.” This system involves three major points of view, 


namely, (1) looking within industry at workers and managers and find- 
ing therein a functioning social system, (2) looking at the relationships 
existing between industry and the community, and (3) looking at 
industry and society and noting the social forces acting therein. Some 
very good discussions are devoted to the roles of worker and manager, 
to the social system concept, and to communication phenomena and prob- 
lems. Extended use and application of many prior studies made in the 
field of industrial relations enhance considerably the value of the text. 
M.J.V. 


IDENTIFICATION OF SOCIAL AREAS BY CLUSTER ANALYSIS. By 
Robert C. Tryon. Berkeley: University of California Publications in 
Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 1, 1955, pp. viii +100. 


The author, utilizing three social dimensions (i.e., three composite 
variables of family life, assimilation, and socioeconomic independence) 
derived from 1940 census data, reports that 243 census tracts in the San 
Francisco Bay area can be classified into eight discrete social areas, each 
of which has a unique constellation of demographic and psychosocial 
features. Besides presenting provocative results which may have cross- 
community validity, the monograph illustrates the use of the general 
method of cluster analysis for isolating subcultural groups. _ R.A.E. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND FREEDOM. A Report to the People. University 
of Minnesota: Social Science Research Center of the Graduate School, 
1955, pp. 59. 


In this booklet are eight papers by as many social scientists. The 
papers were all given over the radio and discuss the problems of freedom 
“in the following social institutions—press, radio, and TV; libraries; 
schools; and colleges and universities.” In the opening paper John B. 
Wolf, historian, points out a paradox: “Man can seem to be free in any 
society, no matter how authoritarian, as long as he accepts the postulates 
of the society, but man can only be free in a society that is willing to 
allow its basic postulates to be questioned.” It is also indicated that “the 
postulates men hold to be true change from generation to generation,” 
which “probably means that there are no universals, no absolutes.” If this 
is “a reasonable assumption, then any attempt to force conformity with, 
or loyalty to, any institution is folly, and can be very deforming.” J. 
Edward Gerald in his radio address declared that “political parties and 
other special interest groups do not seem to want honest, ruggedly inde- 
pendent newspapers, but newspapers which will help them win elections, 
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influence legislation, or pull the wool over the eyes of the people.” One 
term, un-American, is described by D. K. Berninghausen as a weasel- 
word, a term first given currency by Theodore Roosevelt; “it means 
whatever the speaker wishes it to mean; it often is nothing but a com- 
pilation of the speaker’s pet prejudices and biases arrived at quite un- 
critically.” The foregoing thought-provoking quotations are samples of 
others by which this booklet on freedom in a democracy is characterized. 
E.S.B. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1955: 76th An- 
nual Edition. By the Bureau of the Census, United States Department of 
Commerce. Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1955, pp. xxxiv +1048. 


The annual volumes of the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
constitute the nation’s biggest and most authentic fact books available. 
The present volume contains over a thousand pages of statistical material 
on thirty-four subjects and presents 1,166 statistical tables, 55 charts, 
and a list of sources of information. With the Census Bureau as com- 
piler, 77 agencies of government and 53 private firms and research 
organizations cooperated in furnishing statistics for the 76th Annual 
Edition. Data regarding population, vital statistics, immigration and 


emigration, law enforcement, labor force and employment, earnings and 
income, communication, and transportation are of special interest to 
sociologists. All social scientists will find some information of value to 


them. 

It is impossible in a brief review to mention adequate samples of the 
half-million facts to be found in this volume. A few salient items may 
be used to indicate the significance of the data presented. Births in 1954 
totaled 4,021,000, the largest number during any year in United States 
history, representing also one of the highest birth rates (25.0 per 1,000 
population) in the present century. The total death rate has been under 
one and one-half million for several years, and the total is gradually 
declining. The infant mortality rate is less than one third the 1920 rate 
and is declining more rapidly than the general death rate. The life 
expectancy at birth of white males is 66.6 years and of white females is 
72.6 years. For nonwhites, the rates are 59.4 and 63.7, respectively. 

In 1954, a total of 2,365,811 aliens were registered in the United 
States. In 1953, a total of 728,300 immigrants and nonimmigrants were 
admitted and 560,664 departed, leaving a net excess of admissions over 
departures of 167,636. The estimated population of continental United 
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States in 1954 was 162,414,000, including armed forces overseas. The 
ratio of males to females was 98.7 to 100. 

Of the 64,468,000 in the civilian labor force (14 years old and over) 
in 1954, 19,931,000 were females. Of these, 56.8 per cent were married, 
27.4 per cent were single, and 15.7 per cent were widowed or divorced. 
The average construction cost of one-farrily private homes increased 
between 1946 and 1954 from $5,525 to $10,625. These are but a few 
of the many and varied facts recorded in this volume. M.H.N. 


BEHAVIOR THEORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. By French A. Logan and 
others. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955, pp. x +-188. 


The authors are postdoctoral fellows in behavior science at the In- 
stitute of Human Relations of Yale University. The S-R_ behavior 
system of Clark L. Hull was the starting point of a training-teaching- 
research program which gave considerable attention on such topics as 
stimulus and its antecedent conditions, language as a determinant of 
behavior, concept formation, free behavior, cultural behavior, and social 
interaction. Ihe contributions of this project to sociology are not de- 
veloped. A.R.R. 


DYNAMIC URBAN SOCIETY. Edited by William E. Cole. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: The Stackpole Company, 1954, pp. 336. 


The reader will find a galaxy of interesting data concerning urban 
society and urban problems, written especially for the junior and senior 
college levels, in this well-edited and fact-filled volume. Its subject 
matter has been placed in perspective through a historical treatment of 
urban growth and development and by a consideration of the future of 
urbanism. The editor and the ten other contributors (all having written 
chapters in their special fields) have produced a well-integrated book of 
twenty chapters. A feature is that some of the chapters have been written 
by specialists in fields other than sociology. L. H. Elliot, a specialist in 
the field of educational administration, has written a chapter on urban 
education; C. E. Boebel, who is a director of a settlement house, has 
dealt with social problems in underdeveloped areas, and R. R. Weston, 
who has headed Community Chests and Councils, has contributed the 


chapter on developing and coordinating urban welfare services. 
Cole points out that urban planning is both necessary and democratic 


in the best tradition. ‘The tangled administrative and physical problems 
of metropolitan areas will have to be solved. There exists a great need 
for basic research on urban problems. This need becomes more important 
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in light of the conclusion that urbanism will continue, perhaps at an 
accelerated pace, in the next twenty years. The reasons for continued 
expansion are the concentration of mass media of communication in 
urban areas and the lack of a courageous national program for develop- 
ing and maintaining rural values. There is the possibility, however, that 
threats of atomic war may serve to reverse the future trends of expan- 
sion through bringing about industrial decentralization. 
T. C. KEEDY 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. A Philosophy for Modern Living. By 
R. M. MaclIver. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955, pp. viii-+182. 


These “occasional reflections on the human scene”’ are organized under 
such headings as the adventuring road, the things to be overcome, the 
things we live by, and first and last things. A variety of interesting ideas 
of a philosophic nature are expressed in these essays. A few examples 
will illustrate the content: In a free society a person is “not free from 
conformist pressures”; the selfness of one’s personality is “the product 
of endless conjunctions, stretching back beyond all knowing’’; beneath 
human envies and jealousies, “we all need the same things,” such as 
affection, to be understood, an abiding place, ‘‘the free use of our con- 
structive capacities”; for life’s occasions ‘“‘we must believe many things 
we do not know to be true’; a work of art “is the most human of all 
human achievements”; to be dogmatic “is to be intolerant.” E.S.B. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Paul B. Horton and 
Gerald R. Leslie. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955, pp. 
xii + 584, 


The authors of this textbook on the sociological aspects of social prob- 
lems have set out with some determination to see to it that students in 
social problems courses shall gain scientific insight into their subject 
matter. In this, they have succeeded, at least to the extent that the in- 
junctions of scientific inquiry are made clear. Whether the materials are 
presented in any more scientific manner than in other texts on social 
problems is a highly debatable matter. At any rate, the discussions are 
generally excellent and, it may be said, stimulating. Using three ac- 
cepted approaches to the study of social problems, namely, the social 
disorganization, the personal deviation, and the conflict-of-values ap- 


proaches, the presentation embraces thirteen distinctive major social prob- 


lems, ranging from crime to civil liberties. 
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Part I, giving an orientation to the study of the problems offered, 
includes one chapter on Interpretation of Data which is developed in a 
most excellent manner and is written with a breeziness that is usefully 
entertaining. The illustrative materials are particularly well chosen for 
their adaptability to the nature of the subject matter and make the book 
attractive to students. The data are up to the minute, and the authors 
demonstrate a nice awareness of the social situations with which they 
deal. For the teacher, there is provided an excellent list of collateral 
readings, and for some chapters, a list of available audio-visual aids. 
Lacking is the consideration of the problems of industrial relations and 
political relations in their own specific settings. Despite its intended 
scientific atmosphere, a number of value judgments seem to have drifted 
in and beclouded some parts of an otherwise distinctive text. 

M.J.V. 


ON THEORY AND VERIFICATION IN SOCIOLOGY. By Hans L. 
Zetterberg. Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1954, pp. 78. 


This booklet is based on the author’s desire to give students “in a 
methodology course something more than the mere knowledge of the 
routine of sociological data gathering and processing.” The author 


proceeds to define a frame of reference, a theory, and “a verification 
study.” The last-mentioned concept represents “an attempt to investigate 
whether a theory is probable or improbable.”’ He also defines “a minia- 
ture theory,” as distinguished from inclusive theories, and claims that a 


miniature (or partial) theory delineates “convenient research problems.” 
Attention is given to an axiomatic theory (deductive-type) and five 
advantages claimed for it. 

Considerable emphasis is given to eleven “major steps in a sociological 
verification process.”” Professor Zetterberg also considers ‘‘the evaluation 
of the reliability of an operational definition,” the evaluation of ‘‘popula- 
tion scope sample representativés,” and the evaluation “of designs for 
the confirmations of a working hypothesis.’”” He concludes with the hope 
that verification studies in sociology will “attract attention from the 
sociologists in the future as do descriptive studies today.” 

The author poses important problems in sociological theory. He states 
them well, but he needs far more space in order to treat them thoroughly. 
A sociology composed of verified theories is a current need greater than 
the need for more textbooks or more fragmentary studies, although the 
latter may be used ultimately to contribute to verified theory. 

E.S.B. 
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ENERGY AND SOCIETY: THE RELATION BETWEEN ENERGY, 
SOCIAL CHANGE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Fred 
Cottrell, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955, pp. xiii 
+330. 


This work aims to inquire into how the energy available to man limits 
what he can do and influences what he will do. Its explicit thesis is, 
simply, that this is a proper sphere of inquiry for sociologists, despite the 
difficulties of extricating the variables applying to ‘‘energy-converters” 
from the many others in the complex social matrix. Such an aim and 
thesis are hardly in themselves open to either question or criticism, and 
the historical and contemporary information compiled by the author are, 
if somewhat uneven in quality of sources and statement, nonetheless 
highly impressive and valuable. 

One finds in this work extensive and competent discussion of virtually 
the entire range of conceivable “converters,” from plants and animals, 
through wind and water, to steam, oil, and nuclear fuel. Relevant theory 
is likewise within the writer’s ken, though some of the major alterna- 
tives to his own special focus are given what seems at times too little 
attention and too short shrift. The reader may thus feel the impact of 
the mechanistic parts of the analysis more strongly than was intended, 


as Cottrell rejects all mechanistic and materialistic oversimplifications. 
At the very least, the work is a mine of information with many 


fascinating and suggestive veins. It surely does accomplish the objective 
of indicating “whole areas of ignorance’ where we need to increase the 
“accuracy of our thinking about the future development of human 
society.” It does, however, seem to slight the role of individual and 
collective will in the shaping of the uses of energy, the converters them- 
selves, and social change in general. Ideas and ideologies—philosophic, 
scientific, and otherwise—are even more explicitly rejected as adequate 
causes of major social change. The word invention does not appear in 
the index and seldom indeed in the text. 

Fairness compels us, however, to indicate that this may not be, at all, 
evidence of bias, and surely not an invasion of the mechanistic over- 
simplifying that the author deplores. It results, rather, from his great 
concentration on the primary objective of investigating the influence of 
the use and conversion of energy on society. Such understandable biases, 
if we must call them that, must be forgiven and even prized when they 
lead to meritorious research and frameworks for further fruitful in- 
quiry. The greatest strength of this work is that it focuses on major 
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social changes and suggests testable hypotheses regarding them. More 
such works are needed to serve as antidotes to the all-too-apparent 
malaise in recent years of overspecialism by each social scientist in his 
own favorite and often remote phase of what Comte properly dubbed 
“social statics.” 
JOSEPH B. FORD 
Los Angeles State College 


BECOMING. Basic Considerations for a Psychology of Personality. By 
Gordon W. Allport. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955, pp. ix 
+ 106. 


In these Terry Lectures given at Yale University, the author states 
in the Preface that, unlike mathematics, physics, or biology, psychology 
“is not a unified science, but rather a collection of facts and opinions 
whose relevance to human welfare and religion depends upon the 
particular opinions and facts one selects for consideration.”” He holds 
that “psychological system builders” have given their chief attention to 
“what is small and partial, what is external and mechanical, . . .what is 
peripheral and opportunistic,” and not to what democracy requires, 
namely, ‘‘that man possess a measure of rationality, a portion of freedom, 
a generic conscience, propriate ideas and unique value.”’ He develops a 
theory of what he calls probrium. He concludes that on the basis of the 
partial truth now established, psychology at present gives a negative 
answer as to whether “the democratic ideal is viable,’ and is unable to 
provide a set of values “by which to assess the course of becoming.” 

E.S.B. 


MATHEMATICAL THINKING IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Edited by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954, pp. 444. 


This volume brings together a number of original contributions to the 
increasingly important field of mathematical social sciences. —The mean- 


ing and implications of these various contributions are lucidly and 


succinctly brought out in an introductory statement by Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, the editor of the volume. Lazarsfeld has also contributed an 
important chapter on “A Conceptual Introduction to Latent Structure 
Analysis” which a social scientist without any mathematical training 
could easily read. The same social scientist will have no trouble following 
most of Louis Guttman’s contribution on the “Principal Components 
of Scalable Attitudes” and most of Herbert A. Simon’s article on “Some 
Strategic Considerations in the Construction of Social Science Models,” 
but he would have some trouble understanding many segments of the 
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other contributions. The reader whose mathematical background is some- 
what rusty will find that a review of his mathematics will be a reward- 
ing task that will enable him to appreciate the import of T. W. Ander- 
son’s contribution on “Probability Models for Analyzing Time Changes 
in Attitudes,” Jacob Marschak’s chapter on “Probability in the Social 
Sciences,” and Nicholas Rachevsky’s exposition of “Two Models: 
Imitative Behavior and Distribution of Status.” Perhaps, what is needed 
now for the benefit of such a reader is a book on mathematics essential 
to social sciences. Social scientists who are interested in Rachevsky’s 
work but who have been discouraged by his forbidding mathematics will 
welcome James S. Coleman’s attempt to give in part of his chapter on 
“An Expository Analysis of Scme of Rachevsky’s Social Behavior 
Models” a verbal description of some of Rachevsky’s models. 

Louis Guttman, who a few years ago had derived mathematically 
the principal components of perfect scales, is now able to show that the 
third and fourth components are psychologically meaningful and are 
empirically verified. In addition to his contribution on principal com- 
ponents of perfect scales, Guttman has a chapter on “A New Approach 
to Factor Analysis: The Radex.” In a few pages Guttman manages to 
elucidate the basic logic of factor analysis. G.S. 


MAN IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY. VOL.I. A Source Book Prepared 
by the Contemporary Civilization Staff of Columbia College, Columbia 
University. New York: Columbia University, 1955, pp. xii + 1006. 


The staff preparing this anthology calls contemporary Western society 
a “peculiarly elusive subject matter.” They feel that, despite (or because 
of) opinion polls, interviews, forums, “endless autobiographies,” con- 
fessions, digests, and investigations, our age “resists understanding and 
compels us to dig deeply with complex tools.”” Therefore, there falls 
upon the “academic community” the responsibility “of finding or de- 
vising the best of the answers and the best of the perspectives.”” While 
the staff feel that the present anthology, the second volume of which is 
to be released in 1956, makes no pretense of “definite social diagnosis,” 
they are also not concerned with prognosis. What they wish to present 
and to preserve is “to accumulate and organize pronouncements that 
are truly relevant to the understanding of the present.” 

The collection, divided about equally between the two volumes, com- 
prises over one hundred separate items selected from a wide range of 
contemporary authors. Omitted from the selections are merely those 
passages not directly pertinent to the teaching needs of courses in social 
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sciences, and sometimes the staff “inserted’’ some passages in order to 
insure continuity within the abridged piece. The contents of the first 
volumes are arranged according to three main topics: ““Man, Mind, and 
Culture,” “Self, Person, and Society,” and “The Anatomy of Society: 


Community and Polity.” Within these topics many well-known names 
appear, such as Dewey, Malinowsky, Spengler, Freud, Mead, Durk- 
heim, Mills, Dollard, Maclver. HANS A. ILLING 


THE AGED IN LOUISIANA’S AGRICULTURE. By Paul H. Price and 
Homer L. Hitt. Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechani- 


cal College, 1955, pp. 68. 


This is a thoroughgoing statistical study of “the status and char- 
acteristics of aged persons in Louisiana’s rural-farm population,” with 
some comparisons of ‘the aged in the urban and rural-nonfarm areas of 
the state.’ A total of twenty-one findings are given, for example, “the 
aged farm population is dominated numerically by men in direct con- 
trast to the aged populations of the other residential areas, which are 
dominated numerically by women.” 


THE LANGUAGE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH: A READER IN THE 
METHODOLOGY OF SOCIAL RESEARCH. Edited by Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1955, pp. xiii + 590. 


This reader is unlike any other book on social research. It will make 
the teaching of social research a more exciting venture for both instruc- 
tor and students. The authors indicate that their main objective is to 
describe various procedures of analyzing social data by using concrete 
examples of what they consider to be “good” research studies. They 
have also included selections that «would elucidate the nature of the re- 
lationship between theory or speculation and research. 

The selections presented are grouped under the following six sections: 
(1) Concepts and Indices, (2) Multivariate Analysis, (3) The Analy- 
sis of Change Through Time, (4) Formal Aspects of Research in 
Human Groups, (5) The Empirical Analysis of Action, and (6) 
‘Toward a Philosophy of the Social Sciences. There is an introduction 
to each section, in which the important concepts and procedures are 
discussed by the authors. At the end of each section is an annotated 
list of additional readings. 
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The demographer will note with interest that the selections include 
The Impact of the Harvest on Population Change” by Dorothy S. 
Thomas and “Malthus and the Theory of Population” by Kingsley 
Davis. Perhaps there should have been also one or two selections on the 
problem of the derivation and use of indices of mortality and especially 


ar 


indices of fertility. 
A number of topics were purposely left out by the authors. ‘This 


reviewer feels that the omission of selections dealing specifically with 
sampling, experimental designs, and scaling problems has decreased the 
usefulness of the reader. Even though this book was written for persons 
without mathematical training, the authors could have used portions 
of the excellent article by Lazarsfeld on ‘““Vhe Conceptual Introduction 
to Latent Structure Analysis,” which has been published in another 
book. Furthermore, many of the writings of Guttman can be easily 
understood by nonmathematical social scientists. This is a serious omis- 
sion which, it is hoped, will be remedied in the next edition of the 
reader. 

It is obviously impossible to write a book on social research that will 
satisfy all sociologists, but the present reader shows that it is possible 
to write a challenging book. G.S. 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY IN AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUS- 
TRY: 1928-1952. By W. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen. Minn- 
eapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955, pp. xxi-+315. 


This book turns out to be a rather fascinating study, scientifically 
oriented, of the occupational mobility of some 8,000 leaders in business 
and industry from every region of the United States. ‘The study is com- 
pared with one made 25 years ago by Taussig and Joslyn and published 
in their book, American Business Leaders. The objective of the research 
conducted by Warner and Abegglen was to learn about vertical occupa- 
tional mobility. Is it possible for those born at lower levels to rise to a 
top-flight executive position? What factors operate when there occurs 
occupational mobility from lower to higher levels and what forces pre- 
vent such mobility? Do hereditary and aristocratic principles tend to 
hold families at the top? Do competitive forces involving individual 
achievement determine business and industrial leadership? These were 
some of the questions which the dual research team wanted answered 
by those who represented but one kind of elite, the business and owning 


class. 
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Some of the findings reported include the following: (1) Operation 
of rank and effects of high birth are strongly in evidence; (2) men born 
to the top are more likely to succeed and have more advantages than 
those born further down; (3) the system, still without full freedom of 
competition, is enough status-bound to work to the advantage of those in 
the higher levels; (4) sons of men from the lower levels are finding 
their way to places of power and prestige in increasing numbers; (5) 
the values of competitive and open status are more in evidence today, 
while those of inherited position, still somewhat powerful, are less 
potent now than 25 years ago. Most of the business leaders are college 
men, business leaders of 1952 being better educated than those of 1928. 
The average age of the business leaders studied was 53.7, and it took 
them almost 24 years to get to the top; sons of major executives arrived 
in about 20% years, while it took the sons of laborers 26 years. This 
study might well be compared with Chinoy’s study of the automobile 
workers who had come to realize that there was scant basis on which 
to place hopes for a rise to the top. M.J.V. 


OUR HUMAN RIGHTS. A Study in the Art of Persuasion. By Rebecca C. 
Barton. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. 102. 


In this report concerning the work of the Governor’s Commission on 
Human Rights (Wisconsin), the director describes the educational 
procedures of the Commission in its program of winning friends for a 
state-wide recognition of the principle that ‘‘a free society is animated by 
its respect for the individual—and this can only mean literally every 
individual—of whatever race, creed, color, national origin, or economic 
status.” 


SMALL GROUPS. Studies in Social Interaction. Edited by A, Paul Hare, 
Edgar F. Borgatta, and Robert F. Bales. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955, pp. xv +666. 


No textbook systematically covering theory and research on small 
groups has yet appeared, but another well-organized collection of re- 
printed materials is now available. The new volume has a somewhat 
different emphasis from that of Cartwright and Zander’s recently pub- 
lished Group Dynamics and does not contain any of the same selections. 

Hare, Borgatta, and Bales begin their anthology with pioneer 
theoretical discussions of the interaction of group members, selected from 
the writings of Durkheim, Simmel, Cooley, and G. H. Mead. Next 
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come reports of several of the earliest empirical studies and a number of 
recent contributions to small group theory. The rest of the papers are 
reports of research done during the past few years. Topics covered 
include the effect of the group situation upon the consistency and effec- 
tiveness of individual behavior, the nature of social perception, com- 
munication networks, and role behavior within groups, tendencies toward 
equilibrium in social interaction, and problems of leadership. 

The editors have done an invaluable service for students of small 
groups by providing an annotated bibliography of 584 articles and books. 
The alphabetical listing is supplemented by an index which facilitates 
the location of works on various specialized subjects. 

BRUCE M. PRINGLE 
Southern Methodist University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL RESEARCH. Edited by John T. Doby, 
et al. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The Stackpole Company, 1955, pp. 275. 


Written “to meet the methodological needs of undergraduate college 
students,” this book provides “core material for one semester course.” It 
deals with “the nature of scientific research,” with role of concepts, and 
with ‘ 
presents summaries of statistics, of experimental designs and research 


‘science and predictors.’”” On this introductory basis, the book 


designs of scaling techniques, of constructive typology, of field surveys, 
and of participant observation and interviewing. 

Each main theme is presented well, considering the limited space that 
is assigned to each. One of the best chapters is that on Constructive 
Typology, where an emphasis on constructive types rather than on pure 
types is to be commended. This chapter also has the fullest list of 
“selected references.” The list of references appended to many of the 
chapters is all too brief. The concluding chapter on Research Design, 
which develops the idea of “the entire process of conducting a research 
study,” is one of the more original chapters. It might have come first— 
a comment which raises the question of the best order for presenting the 


subject of social research to students. The term principles is used rathe1 


freely in two chapter titles where some such term as aspects would have 
been more accurate. The book is printed in a neat and convenient form 
and will prove definitely useful. F.S.B. 





SOCIAL FICTION 


NECTAR IN A SIEVE. A Novel of India by Kamala Markandaya. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1955, pp. 255. 


Beautifully written, almost sublimely, this novel of life in one of the 
poverty-stricken villages of India should be read widely by those in- 
terested in the peoples of India. It is a tale of the fortitude and courage 
that invest human beings who face life in a land where the natural 
elements seem to be determined to demonstrate that man cannot over- 
come them. Droughts of no mean severity and length may be followed 
by the terrible monsoon floods. Both combine to make the lives of the 
tenant farmers one long battle with adversity. And yet, these peasants 
go about their daily scratchings for a bit of living without too much 
complaining, happy if they have even a handful of rice, lentils, and 
roots for a meal. 

Kamala Markandaya, who lives in the south of India, has woven her 
narrative around Rukmani, the wife of a poor peasant farmer. It is 
Rukmani who tells the story of her life with Nathan from her marriage 
to him at the age of twelve until her widowed old age. Revealed are the 
lives of the villagers, their folkways and mores, their wedding and 
funeral customs, their daily lives and chores out of which they gain a 
living. 

The biggest crisis that the village faces comes when the landowners 
decide to take some of the best acreage for the erection of a tannery. 
This brings the peasants face to face with the social changes wrought 
by industrialization. Rukmani and Nathan, faced with relentless poverty, 
decide to seek out their son Murugan, who they have heard was doing 
well in a large city some one hundred miles from their village. Not only 
do they fail to find him, but the few possessions they have carted with 
them are stolen on the way. Nathan is forced to work in a stone quarry 
for his return fare, but the work kills him. Rukmani manages to return 
to her old village, where her son Selvam and daughter Irawaddy wel- 
come her back. “So good to be home,” she cries to herself as she feels 
the good old earth beneath her feet. And she wept with great happiness, 
even though her beloved Nathan had been left behind. The novel offers 
a splendid opportunity to those readers who enjoy acquaintance with 
peoples in other lands. M.J.V. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


EXPRESSIONS OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND ANIMALS. By 
Charles Darwin. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. xi-+-372. 


Margaret Mead in the Preface to a new edition of this nineteenth- 
century treatise refers to it as a “startlingly fresh and original inquiry” 
that gives ‘‘those of us who are becoming interested in the non-verbal 
aspects of human communication—the new science of kinesics—a very 
special opportunity to protect our own capacity to see and judge afresh.” 


THE BOURGEOISIE IN 18TH CENTURY FRANCE. By Elenor G. 
Barber. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955, pp. 165. 


The question is discussed, ““Was the bourgeoisie class in France in the 
18th century relatively content or was it dissatisfied with its lot in the 
society ?’’ A basic aim is “to demonstrate the usefulness of a certain 
kind of social theory in historical research,” particularly about social 
stratification. 


HISTORY OF THE COLD WAR. By Kenneth Ingram. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 239. 


This book reviews such aspects of the Cold War as the Berlin 
Blockade, the Czechoslovakian Coup d’Etat, Marshall aid, rearmament 
activities, the Korean War, the use of the veto in the Security Council, 
unrest in Indonesia. “Real peace is likely to be attained only by a 


gradual process,” based on patience and efforts “to remove existing fears” 
on the part of “both East and West,”’ not by appeasement and not by 


“hostile acts.” 


CLASSICS OF BIOLOGY. By August Pi Suner. Translated by Charles M. 
Stern. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 10+-337. 


The book contains a wide range of selections relating to what may be 
regarded as biological backgrounds of the social sciences. The topics 
include matter and energy in life, stimulus and excitation, reproduction 
by regeneration, the plasticity of existence, fitness of functions, external 
and internal stimuli. 
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IN QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE. A Historical Perspective on Adult Educa- 
tion. By C. Hartley Grattar. New York: Association Press, 1955, pp. 
337. 


After describing some of the “deep roots” of education as found 
among the Greeks, the Romans in medieval times, and in “modern 
times,’ the author devotes five chapters to the development of adult 
education in Britain and then makes his major contribution in eleven 
chapters on the rise and development of adult education in the United 
States, with emphases on lyceums, the chautauqua movement, public 
lectures, libraries, extension and evening classes in colleges and high 
schools, and with an evaluating of adult education in terms of cultural 
enrichment. The book is well written and splendidly printed. 


COMMUNICATING INFORMATION AND IDEAS ABOUT THE 
UNITED NATIONS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Robert H. 
Cory, Jr. New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1955, 
pp. 82. 


This document gives data on questions such as: What organized 
groups in the United States are seeking to influence public attitudes, 
either favorably or unfavorably, toward the United Nations? What 
methods of communication are they using? In what ways are they 
succeeding ? How are they affecting the foreign policy of the United 
States? In these connections, what role is social science research playing ? 
Case studies in Sudan, Texas, Los Angeles (the anti-Unesco develop- 


ment), and Dayton, Florida. 


PRESENT-DAY PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by A. A. Robach. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 995. 


Professor J. P. Guilford (University of Southern California) con- 
tributes an important chapter on Psychometry. There are nearly forty 
other contributors on as many different aspects of psychology. The 
chapter on Social Psychology is written by Eugene L. Gaier ( Louisiana 
State University). Considerable space is given to dynamic and clinical 


psychology in this semiencyclopedic survey of current psychological 


developments. Each chapter is well documented. 
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